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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THESE HUMAN UNITARIANS 


T last there is some chance of doing work with 
the Unitarians. They are down off their 
pedestal. They are revealed not only with the 
virtues that all men know they possess, but with many 
of the engaging weaknesses of our common humanity. 
When we sat at the press table in the annual 
meeting of the A. U. A. we felt that we had come 
home. As Minot Simons put it: “With gusto this 
crowd will table a matter at one moment, and with 
equal gusto take it off the table the next minute.”’ 

At 3 they would declare vociferously for the child 
labor amendment and give power to the Social Ser- 
vice Commission to speak out for the denomination on 
social subjects, and at 5 they would turn down a mild 
endorsement of the N. R. A. It was just like the 
Hartford, Providence, Washington, Detroit, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, and Worcester Conventions of the Universalist 
Church. 

There was debating of the highest type, there was 
humor that everybody seemed to sense, there was 
moral earnestness, noble insight, and then some utter 
inconsistency such as one must reckon with in the 
mass action of all people would come along. 

No effort to hamstring the Free Church Fellow- 
ship got anywhere. We were glad to see the doughty 
Hartford warrior in action against these distracting, 
disloyal novelties, and uttering his word for old-fash- 
ioned denominational Unitarianism. Even if the 
expense incurred in establishing contacts over seas 
was only $750, was there not some good Unitarian 
church in this country where this money could have 
been expended? Should Unitarians help build up an 
institution which if successful would destroy their 
own institution? The Hartford minister made us 
think of our own Dr. Sweetser, fighting to the last 
ditch against any closer contact with Unitarians. 
This debate made us feel at home. However, there 
was not one word, directly or indirectly, against Uni- 
versalists in the discussion. All the rods of castigation 
were for fellow Unitarians. And as Sweetser was a 
good sport, so was Mr. Graves, for when loud dissent 
rolled up against one of his proposals and the chair- 
man said, ‘‘Do you yield to clamor?” he laughed and 
said, 1 do.’ 

Minot Simons of New York uttered a great word 
during the afternoon: “‘There is no intimation of de- 
featist sentiment among us. Not where we are but 
where we hope to go is uppermost in our minds.” 


Of the moral earnestness of those back of the 
movement for an appraisal of the Unitarian work there 
can be no question. Dr. Park of the First Church in 
Boston, Dr. Griffin of Philadelphia, Palfrey Perkins 
and Mrs. Rees were the floor leaders, and other 
workers aroused interest in the matter by canvassing 
the delegates. ' 

’ The resolution, the text of which we give else- 
where, cannot be interpreted simply as an attack on 
officials, although some votes for appraisal represent 
an instinctive opposition to headquarters prevalent 
in all denominations. 

The noble side of the appraisal movement is a 
sincere desire to make Unitarian churches count for 
more in the service of mankind. With that feeling 
men like Cornish, Joy, Hunt, Patterson, Davis, 
Marean, and the other workers at Unitarian head- 
quarters, will have deep sympathy. 

And, if we understand the matter correctly, the 
Unitarians desire to bring out into the light of day 
every fine thing which has been done already as well 
as to point out opportunities for better work. 


* * 


WE WANT NO SURVEY 


OW lest some young reformers in the Univer- 
salist fold become excited over the great Uni- 
tarian survey, or appraisal, and start something 

on our side of the free church fence, we here and now 
serve notice on all and sundry that we want no survey. 
We have no time for it. What with mail and callers 
and personals and cruisings and editorials and manu- 
scripts, what with committees and luncheons and 
boards and conferences, what with editorial duties and 
managerial duties and social duties, we declare that it 
is enough. We can stand no more. If people want 
to be educated in our business, let them go to the 
Columbia or Missouri School of Journalism. 

Besides, with all frankness since we are unable to 
conceal it, let us say that we cannot stand a survey. 
Our position is vulnerable. Our inconsistencies, 
contradictions, follies, failures, and superficialities 
are all in type. The bound volumes confront us. 
We shouldn’t have half a chance against the surveyors. 
If we are to go on, if our reputation as a great editor 
is to be conserved and extended, we must not be sur- 
veyed, appraised, investigated, examined or otherwise 
harried. We must be taken on faith and affection, or 
fired. 
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And when one comes to think of it, is not one 
way about as good as another? 

A survey is good if one has the men, money and 
time to spend on it. 

A house-cleaning is just as good if one has not 
the men, money and time, but wants a new deal. 

The process of being pitched out bag and baggage 
appears to us to be unpleasant, but sometimes we 
think that if we could but land on some side hill under 
a maple tree, we might praise the powers or personali- 
ties that pitched us out. 


KO 


FIFTY YEARS OF ORNITHOLOGY * 


OURTEEN distinguished scientists have con- 
tributed the chapters which make up the story 
of the development of ornithology in the half 

century that the American Ornithologists’ Union has 
been in existence. No better celebration of a semi- 
centennial could have been held than to put out a 
book like “Fifty Years Progress of American Ornithol- 
ogy.’’ Much has been printed on birds, but here for 
the first time we are given interesting facts that we can 
find nowhere else in print. 

Dr. Palmer leads off with a history of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union. Witmer Stone, editor of 
The Auk, the monthly magazine of the A. O. U., con- 
tributes a condensed article so valuable for reference 
that it entirely answers Elliott Coues’ witty comment, 
“Bibliography is a necessary nuisance.” 

Then come interesting accounts of work done 
during the past half century in bird banding, bird mi- 
gration, economic ornithology, studies of life histories, 
bird protection, ornithological education, bird art, 
bird photography, with accounts of important bird 
collections and fossil birds, as well as studies in new 
fields such as the theory of territorialism, which 
simply means that every little cock sparrow bosses his 
own back yard. 

One who reads this book sees clearly how much 
work the scientists have accomplished in the past 
fifty years, and yet how they seem to have touched 
simply the edge of a vast ocean of undiscovered truth. 

The names attached to the different chapters 
mean something. They include Alexander Wetmore, 
Arthur A. Allen, T. Gilbert Pearson, George Miksch 
Sutton, Alfred O. Gross, James L. Peters, W. L. Mc- 
Atee, Herbert Friedmann, Frederick C. Lincoln, 
William Rowan, Margaret Morse Nice. Chapman 
writes entertainingly on ‘‘Exhibition Collections.”’ 

In the fifty years that the A. O. U. has been in 
existence a nation that had no idea of the beauty and 
utility of bird life has been turning into a nation of 
conservationists. A profession which was regarded as 
a fad has been clothed with dignity and importance. 
A book of knowledge already in existence in 1883 has 
been unlocked, and vast additions have been made to 
it. So has life been enriched for everybody. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union has rendered 
distinguished service for half a century, and now adds 
much by telling the story in this book. The editors, 

*Fifty Years Progress of American Ornithology—1883-19338. 
Edited by Frank M. Chapman and T. 8. Palmer. Published by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. Price $1.10, from the 
Treasurer, W. L. McAtee, 200 Cedar Street, Cherrydale, Va. 


Dr. Chapman and Dr. Palmer, have done an admirable | 
piece of work. | 
* * | 


“STUPID DICTATION” 


E are indebted to The Churchman of New York 
for an illustration of the less intelligent and | 
ethical operation of the Catholic machine. 

Two Roman Catholic members of the Women’s | 
Club in Dover, New Jersey, by their violent opposition || 
prevented the use of the rooms of that club for a birth 
control meeting. 

The Roman Catholic members of the American | 
Legion at the last moment secured cancellation of a | 
permit to hold the meeting in the Legion hall. | 

The Y. M. C. A., always hospitable, set aside | 
a room in their building for the meeting, but promi- || 
nent board members of the Y. M. C. A. were waited | 
on by the Roman Catholic members of the Legion and | 
issued orders to prevent the meeting. 

Then the birth control people went to the wife of | 
the Episcopal rector and got the Episcopal parish 
house, the rector being away. “This story,’ says || 
The Churchman, “pays small tribute to either the | 
courage or intelligence of the local Woman’s Club, || 
Legion and Y. M. C. A. Just how long are such or- 
ganizations going to take dictation from a group of || 
Roman Catholics, as well as many in other ‘churches, | 
who refuse to see the bearing of the birth control || 
movement on the welfare of the American social | 
order?” | 


* * 


MOTHERS’ AND FATHERS’ DAY 


OTHERS’ DAY, May 12, was widely celebrated. || 
Fathers’ Day, June 17, will have a struggle for || 
recognition. | 

Why do most Protestant churches celebrate the |} 
one and ignore the other? Is it because Fathers’ Day || 
is included in Mothers’ Day by tacit consent? 

Mrs. Maud S. Ellison of Winthrop, New York, | 
a devoted Universalist and a daughter of O. P. Stearns, | 
for long years a pillar in the Winthrop Universalist | 
church, started Fathers’ Day in 1912. | 

Dr. Fred C. Leining writes of Mr. Stearns as | 
follows in The Empire State Universalist: 


Twenty years ago theologues of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity will remember Mr. Stearns as the most sym- 
pathetic listener in the Winthrop congregation, and 
Mr. Stearns was always in church on Sundays. Always, 
at the close of the service, there would come the appre- 
ciative word trom Mr. Stearns with vital suggestions for 
the improvement of the sermon, if it needed re-touching. 
Mr. Stearns, back in 1904, addressed the New York 
State Convention of Universalists meeting in Utica on 
“What I would do if I were a minister.’’ The address 
carried so much in constructive material that it was 
published in booklet form and widely distributed. The 
writer ot this article had charge of the booklets, which 
were sold at ten cents per copy, and the proceeds were 
donated tor the furnishings ot a fraternity house used by 
students for the Universalist ministry enrolled in St. 
Lawrence University. Mr. Q. P. Stearns reached such a 
height of nobility as a father and husband, as a church- 
man, citizen, neighbor and business man, that it is 
not surprising that one of his daughters, Mrs. Maude 8. 
Ellison of Winthrop, desired a Sunday in general recog- 
nition of this remarkable father and all true fathers. 
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In Winthrop, where the day was first observed, 
the Congregational and Methodist churches unite 
with the Universalist church to make “‘the big day of 
the year.” 

We are not particularly interested in the ballyhoo 
of florists, telegraph companies, candy makers, or 
even that of the genial Postmaster General, for 
Mothers’ Day. We have little confidence in efforts to 
make a Fathers’ Day, either by commercial exploita- 
tion or by statute. 

But there is a noble thought back of the day. 
It had an interesting and worthy beginning, and Uni- 
versalists especially must feel the same pride in what 
Mrs. Ellison has done for Fathers’ Day that they do 
a the work of Dean Leonard in starting Children’s 

ay. 

The great thoughts to be emphasized on both 
Mothers’ Day and Fathers’ Day are the thought of 
gratitude for the American home, the thought of 
loving care of those who brought us into the world, 
the thought of honoring them by living upright lives, 
and the thought of creating world conditions in which 
the home can have a chance to do its work. 

If we did not say it on Mothers’ Day, then let us 
say it on Fathers’ Day: ‘‘Keep the blood stream pure. 
Abolish the slum. Labor for a living wage. Back up 
the schools. Clean up the movies. Support the 
church. Give fathers and mothers a hand in the rear- 
ing of their children.” 

* * 


BLOCK AND BLIND BOOKING 


OTHING in recent months gives more hope of 
doing something about clearing up the movies 
than the concerted drive against block and 

blind booking, As things stand now any local theater 
manager faced by strong local sentiment can plead 
the fact that he is not a free moral agent, but is forced 
to take what the producers send to him. 

Secular papers, religious papers, women’s clubs, 
citizens’ associations, now are giving some attention 
to this matter and creating public sentiment. The 
producers seem to be stirred up about it. They sent 
representatives recently to argue the matter at a 
meeting in the Women’s Republican Club of Boston. 
From newspaper accounts the meeting seems to have 
degenerated into a series of personal quarrels between 
representatives of the producers and the managers of 
theaters. The claim of the producers seems to have 
been that managers want to be free to refuse the ar- 
tistic and educational films which they are so anxious 
to have the public patronize. The uproar by the ex- 
hibitor against block booking was called “blackmail 
with kid gloves.”’ The matter will not be left where 
either producers or exhibitors left it. The wholesale 
corruption of child life now going on in the movies at 
last is getting beneath the skin of the ordinarily in- 
different citizen. 

In the Catholic Church, ‘‘A Legion of Decency” 
has been organized. Powerful bishops and priests are 
backing it. Hundreds of thousands of Catholics are 
signing a pledge to stay away from movies except 
those which do not offend decency and Christian 
morals. The Commonweal is authority for the state- 
ment that a committee appointed by the bishops to 


interview the producers ‘‘was met with a loud guffaw; 
and realized that it was useless to appeal to these 
poisoners of the wells of morality and that the only 
sensitive spot in their make up was their pocketbooks.” 
It is likely to prove a costly guffaw for the lords of the 
motion picture industry. There will be millions of 
Catholics enlisted before the Catholic Church gets 
through with the producers. 

We must not let the matter drop. We must back 
up the committees and agencies working to clean up 
the business. We must refuse to accept ‘‘Little 
Women” with a dirty piece run in connection with it. 
The boycott is a terrible weapon, but it seems to be 
the only effective one we have. Let’s use it. 

ok * 


“THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP MACARIOS’”’ 


N our issue of March 24 we referred to the death 
of Archbishop Macarios. We said in substance 
that we wished we could put out of mind the de- 

tails of the death of this noble man, who died by inches 
in a loathesome Russian prison. We referred our 
readers to The Living Church of Milwaukee for details. 

The editor of The Living Church, whom we honor 
as one of the best of journalists and fairest of men, 
thinks that we were too lenient with the Russian 
Government. We said: “We recognize that central 
governments in Russia can no more control incidents 
in remote places than our central government in 
Washington always can stop mobs burning Negroes.”’ 

The editor of The Living Church published last 
year articles by an Episcopal churchwoman, wife of an 
engineer long resident in Russia, which stated that 
the central government in Russia ordered or permitted 
or tacitly approved treatment like that given to Arch- 
bishop Macarios. These articles were ably written. 
They insisted that we cannot adopt an attitude of 
friendly tolerance toward the sworn enemies of Chris- 
tianity. We do not imagine for a moment that this 
good woman has all the truth about Russia, any more 
than a thousand other people who have written. But 
her testimony is entitled to respect. We can only re- 
peat what we said: “‘We record our abhorrence of the 
treatment of this archbishop and others of the clergy 
in Russia. If that central government of Russia 
has any desire to win the friendship and good will of 
western nations, it must make some effort to curb its 
cruel and vindictive agents who perpetrate crimes such 
as The Living Church describes.”’ 

There is another question suggested by our friend. 
May we not generalize too quickly about the Russian 
Greek Orthodox Church? May we not be wrong in as- 
suming, as many of us do in the United States, that 
Rasputin was a true representative of that church? 
We do not know. All we know is that we are against 
autocracy and corruption, cruelty and bigotry, in 
church or state. And we will try to find out where we 


do not know. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Often it is much harder to get through to the 
third assistant than it is to see the chief. 


Says Dr. Clinton Scott, “We have never yet 
met the challenge of existence with enough faith.” 
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The Urgency of Our Task’ 


Russell Henry Stafford 


5) HE urgency of the church’s task in the field of 
religious education cannot be exaggerated. 
‘| But the nature of this urgency can be mis- 
)} understood. Nowand then I meet an anxious 
Christian who has a feeling—it is usually a feeling, I 
think, rather than a clear-cut idea—that we are in a 
desperate situation, and that even if we do our utmost 
against the rising tides of paganism we can expect to 
accomplish little more than if we were trying to sweep 
the ocean back from the shore with a broom. 
I find myself quite unable to take this view of the 
‘matter. JI am not unmindful of the restless currents 
of dissolving criticism and reckless ethical experimen- 
tation which are coursing in our time as never before. 
But I am not alarmed by these signs. I take them in- 
stead to be evidences of the vigorous vitality of this 
age. In an age of vigorous vitality, I am especially 
hopeful of the influence of religion. For religion is 
essentially and recreatively related to life at its most 
intense, and can adapt itself more readily to the most 
startling exigencies than to the paralyzing tedium of 
a period of social stalemate. 

And when we look at the churches in this day of 
testing and unprecedented opportunity, we are on 
safe historical ground in declaring that they are ad- 

dressing themselves to more tasks of the first import- 
ance with more practical idealism and greater efficiency 
than ever before since the first century of the Christian 
movement, and enlisting more intelligent cooperation 
from more promising and capable people. The very 
dissatisfaction of churchmen and the public today 
with the limitations and faults of the churches severally 
and in their collective relations points to a more vivid 
sense of the proper place and functions of organized 
religion than our fathers ever dreamed of, in what we 
sentimentally call the good old days. For our fathers 
took for granted, as if it were inevitable, much that 
marred the church, with which we are unable to put 
up contentedly, as we confront the special tensions of 
human need in our generation. 

These are glorious days for religion. A thousand 
social symptoms signalize the fact that, when we state 
our faith in modern terms and apply it fearlessly to 
modern problems, the tide is running with us, not 
against us. 

But it is precisely because the opportunities con- 
fronting us are so great, that we cannot afford to tol- 
erate removable bounds upon the effectiveness of 
the churches. And the gravest danger to them today 
lies not in attacks from without, but in failure of un- 
derstanding and laxity of purpose within their mem- 
bership. To correct these faults is the task of re- 
ligious education. It may be too late to correct 
them in many representatives of the elder generations. 
But there is a rising generation in which we can pre- 
vent them from ever occurring, if we will. And if we 
do, the Christian movement will advance in the years 
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at hand as it never has done since the days of the 
Apostles, not only keeping pace with the other de- 
velopments in human thought and relations which 
are proceeding so rapidly nowadays, but actually 
leading the profession. 

It is twenty-four years this month since I went 
out as a student for the summer to my first little 
country parish. Ever since I have been continuously 
in pastoral service of one sort or another. I have 
achieved a heartier respect’ than I had when I began 
for the reality and power of Christian experience in 
the personal lives of average church members. I have 
found more humble and avowed sinners among them, 
perhaps, but certainly far fewer smug hypocrites than 
I expected. I have lived with them through their 
crises of joy and sorrow; and, after what I have seen, 
I should be a blind skeptic if I did not believe in the 
presence and sustaining, comforting, consecrating 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, however, it is not putting it 
too strongly to say that I have been appalled, in 
country and city, in North and South and West and 
East alike, at the muddiness of most religious think- 
ing among laymen, when indeed it is not totally ab- 
sent. A reasoned statement of faith or a practical 
program of corporate action meets often with a totally 
unnecessary opposition, which may cripple or wreck 
its functioning, from good people who are held back 
from accepting it, not by ill will, but by sheer reac- 
tionary stupidity. 

Let me be specific. I have an impression, based 
upon and buttressed by long and careful observation, 
that the ordinary layman has few if any theological 
convictions of his own. He has accepted someone 
else’s say-so without ever thinking things through for 
himself, and he may even tell you that these things 
are too sacred to be inquired into. 

Moreover, where the Bible is concerned he is 
virtually illiterate. If he was brought up in an old- 
fashioned church, he may have read the Bible through 
from cover to cover more than once. But to have 
done so hardly modifies his illiteracy. For he has read 
mechanically, rather than with the alert, analytical, 
critical, appreciative concentration of attention which, 
to put it in its lowest terms, is required by a decent 
respect for the most notable collection of historically 
influential ancient literature extant. He has little or 
no perspective; a Bible Christian asked me the other 
day whether Isaiah and Jesus were contemporaries. 

He knows something perhaps of the miracles of 
Jesus, but his teachings he has never pondered. He 
may have read the Sermon on the Mount, but he has 
never asked himself searchingly what it means, be- 
ginning with the Beatitudes, so easy to learn by heart, 
so hard to fathom—the most astonishing and preg- 
nant paradoxes ever pronounced by human tongue. 
In Christ as the divine Redeemer who died for him, 
some creed has taught him to believe; but of Jesus as 
the Man, the Hero of the ages, whom he must follow 
in this world, he has only a vague inkling. 

And it results that of Christian duty in its positive 
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-aspects, of the Christian movement as a stern yet 
Joyous age-long advance toward the conquest of the 
world by the brotherly spirit of Jesus through the re- 
ge eration of human society as well as of individuals, 
he is completely unaware. When a preacher tries in 
his hearing to bring the Gospel down to earth as a 
dynamic for working a practical transformation of the 
human scene, he thinks he smells mere half-baked 
political radicalism. Grumbling or scolding, he bids 
the man in the pulpit get back to his proper subject, 
religion—a way to get to Heaven when we die. 

Now, of course, I have stated these limitations of 
the adult layman’s religious intelligence in extreme 
form. Fortunately not all, and perhaps not many, 
are as bad as that. But many are bad enough, for 
sheer lack of education along these lines, to check if 
not completely to frustrate Christian progress, both in 
thought and action, as the leaders of the churches 
seek to match the might of the Gospel against the 
princes of this world and the powers of darkness to win 
new and superb triumphs for the Kingdom of God. 
The pull-back, the drag of mental inertia in church- 
men, is what keeps the Christian movement from the 
victories to which the spirit of Christ presses us on for 
the redemption of his brethren from every sort of 
bondage. 

That is why the pulpit must of necessity be a 
rostrum for sound and thorough teaching of all the 
congregation, as well as of consolation, encourage- 
ment and spiritual uplift for the overborne and heavy- 
laden. Not comfort only, but inspiration is the pul- 
pit’s duty; and the only dependable inspiration is that 
which comes out of a clear enthusiastic apprehension 
of truth by the aroused and stimulated mind. To 
offset the danger of a like handicap for the Christian 
cause tomorrow and the day after, by training the 
youth of today in the facts and principles basic to per- 
sonal and civic righteousness and an ennobling com- 
munion with God, is the urgent task of religious edu- 
cation through the church schools. 

If the teachers of today fail, the Gospel will not 
fail finally; finally it will succeed, in any event. But 
it will fail tomorrow. And tomorrow must witness 
not defeat but triumph for the Army of the Cross, if 


civilization is not to be long prostrated by shattering . 


blows now menacing. For we are at a turning of the 
ages, and centuries to come will bear the mark for 
weal or woe of the character and decisions of the men 
and women who are now boys and girls under our 
care. 

How we are to perform this imperative under- 
taking it does not fall within my present purview to 
specify. That belongs primarily to the domain of the 
educator rather than of the clergyman. But I hope 
you will bear with me while I mention briefly certain 
items in the program of religious education which loom 
conspicuous from a pastor’s standpoint. 

First, the curriculum should be centered in the 
life of Jesus on earth; that is to say, in the four Gospels. 
All else in the Bible and in Christian history is either 
preface or addendum to this which is the core and ker- 
nel of spiritual truth. Other matters have their im- 
portance, and should not be slighted; but their im- 
portance is of the secondary order, and they should be 
presented only in subordination to the main subject. 
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When Christians generally know Jesus as a man, a 
friend, and a daily guide, they will be moved not less 
but more to worship him as Lord. And the connection 
of faith with the nerves which control action will be 
made manifest by the contagion of his sublime ex- 
ample as it can never be by any barren abstract dogma 
as to Christ’s Godhead and his supernatural efficacy 
for our individual salvation in the hereafter. The 
hereafter will not become legitimately our. preoccupa- 
tion until it has ceased to be the hereafter and is the 
here and now. It isin the pungent and tangible ever- 
lasting present that we must be Christians after Jesus’ 
likeness, if we are going to be Christians at all. 

Second, the church should be consciously child- 
centered, and should recognize the church school as 
its primary and supreme responsibility. When the 
church school is regarded as a sort of ornamental fifth 
wheel on a stately chariot of middle-aged piety, the 
whole Christian project is seen out of focus. The 
church school is the steering-wheel of the car of re- 
ligion, for the church will go tomorrow where the 
youth of today steers it. 

Third, the most competent and magnetic people 
in the church must be conscripted as officers and 
teachers for the church school, no matter how busy 
they may be with other things. This has not always 
been the case. In the church school in which I was 
brought up, for instance, for teachers in the junior 
and intermediate departments and for platform posi- 
tions the only qualification seems, as I look back at 
those sorry years of sentimental misguidance, to have 
been willingness to accept appointment, plus connec- 
tion with prominent families if possible. It is wicked 
to victimize children as I feel that I was victimized 
by wishing off on them, as monitors of their dawning 
religious comprehension, any old empty-headed fuddy- 
duddies of either sex who may happen to offer. For 
the greatest work-in the church we must have the 
ablest minds and the most attractive personalities, 
and we dare not be content with anything less. 

Fourth, every teacher must make his church 
school class the object of his most careful attention, 
and must prepare for every session of his class with 
unremitting attention to method, detail, and correct 
and helpful attitude. Teaching is not easy, it is hard; 
he who does it easily does not really teach. What a 
challenge, what an opportunity, it is to have restless 
and curious young minds under one’s direction, sus- 
ceptible to be captivated by the highest truth under 
heaven if only we can present it aright, and to be 
energized not only for the coming week, but by God’s 
favor through all the years to come, by the definite 
and impelling ideals which are born of possession by 
that truth! The church school teacher has more im- 
mediate access to his pupils than any minister can 
have to his grown parishioners, and comes second only 
after their parents in sacred responsibility for their 
lives. This is not a little job, for us to slide through it 
as lightly as we can, but the biggest job anyone could 
have as a prophet of Almighty God. It requires all 
the teacher can command of earnest, studious, prayer- 
ful and aspiring effort. 

We must never forget that the Gospel is power. 
It is the power of God unto salvation. It has in it 
all that the world needs for lifting it out of the slough 
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of personal, social, economic, political, despond, and 
raising it to the plains of peace and justice. In a day 
of staggering difficulties and magnificent promise, 
it is our privilege as religious educators to be the chan- 
nels through which this power will flow into the lives 
of the world’s future leaders. If we do our work well, 
the ages to come will gratefully register the beneficent 


effects of this influence exercised through our obscure 
but telling ministry. If we half do our work, hit or 
miss, neglecting it at our selfish convenience, the 
stamp of our apostasy will rest upon the disasters of 
civilization in the years ahead, because we have not 
done our part to help prevent them. ‘That, as I see it, 
is the urgency of our task. 


On a Mission Around the World 


II. On the Blue Pacific 
Roger F. Etz 


E last letter ended with a word about the de- 
lightful stop in Oakland and the brief visit 
with our faithful and courageous minister 
there, the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles. With 
his godspeed, we left the homeland. Today on the 
blue Pacific, 1,700 miles from San Francisco, comes a 
radio message of greeting and welcome from the Carys, 
2,400 miles away. I never get over my wonder at the 
radio. How any medium can reach across the miles 
to the tiny speck of a steamship on this great ocean, 
and carry love and greetings from far-away friends, 
is beyond my comprehension, but here before me is 
concrete evidence of the fact that it can be done. 
They, in Japan, are not counting the days any more 
than I am. 

It is a worth-while experience to travel on such a 
ship as the Chichibu Maru of the N. Y. K. Line. 
Built by Japanese, owned and operated by Japanese, 
with a passenger list of which at least one-half are 
Japanese, signs all in Japanese and English, you have 
the sense of being in Japan as soon as you step aboard. 
The first impression is of a beautiful ship, immaculately 
clean, with quiet, alert, courteous attendants who 
are interested only in making your trip a pleasant one. 
The staterooms are the largest I have seen on any boat, 
and, because she is not crowded, those of us who are 
traveling alone are fortunate enough to have rooms 
by ourselves. 

Swarms of people came to the dock to see their 
friends off. Thousands of rolls of colored paper strips 
were thrown from the boat to those on the pier, and, 
promptly on the stroke of three on the afternoon of 
May 8, the great ship backed out, orchestra playing, 
people shouting and waving. In a few minutes the 
last strip of paper had been broken and slowly we 
headed for the Golden Gate and the open sea. 

I think San Francisco Bay is never more beautiful 
than at this time of the day. The rays of the sun 
through the Golden Gate illuminate vividly the cities 
of Oakland and Berkeley on the hillsides across the 
Bay, as well as the islands, and the city of San Fran- 
cisco as it covers the hillsides in the foreground. We 
pass the first pier of the bridge which will sometime 
span this harbor entrance—a steel tower which will 
eventually be more than 700 feet high is now nearly 
finished. What a marvel of engineering skill this will 
be! 

We almost immediately run into fog, which is 


damp and cold, but fortunately it lasts only a short ° 


time, and we sail away into the sunset. About two 
hours out we drop the pilot, as the passengers line 


the rail to watch. Life begins to settle into its 
routine. 

For the first two days there is a decided pitch to 
the ship which greatly affects the numbers in the 
dining-room and on deck. Fortunately for me my 
tablemates—a young American going to Manila 
with one of the large sugar companies, and a young 
Hollander going to Japan to start a chemical factory— 
are not affected, being usually first at meals, in almost 
every instance. Congenial groups gradually get to- 
gether to enjoy deck games, exercise in the gymnasium 
or swim in the tiled pool on the lower deck. Today a 
game of water-polo played with oranges, as the only 
balls available, added to the excitement of the swim- 
ming hour. If any think life aboard ship is dull and 
uninteresting, they should join this group. 

What of our fellow-passengers? They are of all 
sorts and kinds—about like people you meet every- 
where. Here is the experienced traveler who takes 
things as they come, and enters into the affairs aboard 
with zest. Here is the “typical American traveler’ 
who must have inspired Bruce Lockhart’s description 
of “American swagger.’”’ One of the radio broad- 
casting companies might have saved the expense of 
costly equipment if it had furnished him a studio in 
Radio City open on four sides. There is nothing pri- 
vate about his conversation. Some of the people of 
other nationalities refer to him as “that noisy Amer- 
ican.’’ Here are others of refinement and culture, in- 
terested in and supplied with good books they gladly 
loan, who discuss important subjects and thoroughly 
enjoy quiet hours watching the ever-changing sea and 
conversing with their neighbors. 

Perhaps the most interesting are the Japanese 
passengers. Business and professional men, and at 
least one government official, with their wives and 
families, are returning home. Conversation with 
them is interesting and worth while. Each tries to 
suggest what should be done and seen in Japan. I 
had been told that Japanese seldom laugh, but that 
is certainly not true of most of those aboard this ship. 
They have a hearty though quiet laughter which is 
delightful to hear. Their courtesy to each other and 
to their fellow-passengers is marked. They are gentle- 
men and ladies in the finest use of those terms. 

Nor are we out of touch with the world. Every 
evening The Wireless Ji}i Press is given to each pas- 
senger. Printed partly in English and partly in 
Japanese, it contains interesting items of news of 
Japan, a daily lesson in Japanese and a news bulletin 
of events in the world. It has been surprising to read 
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several news items in each issue regarding Japan’s 
relations with England and the United States over 
the recent official pronouncement regarding China. 
Today’s issue gives baseball scores, so that we can 
follow our favorite teams. There are two items re- 
garding Dillinger, a report of Hugh Johnson’s speech 
at Columbus, Ohio, stories from Washington, Cairo, 
Aden, South America, Mexico and New York. You 


can see we are not isolated even so far away from land. 

Tomorrow we reach Honolulu for a brief stop and 
an opportunity to spend several hours ashore. Every- 
one is discussing what to do and what to see. The 
“Inquiry Office’ has many suggestions as to how to see 
the most in the short time allotted. It should prove 
a very interesting day. 

At sea, May 7, 1934. 


My Cape Cod Story---V 


Asa M. Bradley 


MIBOUT the time of the organization of the 
society in Chatham, a petition was presented 
to the “Old Order” parish in Brewster by 
one of its prominent members, asking the 
occasional use of the meeting-house, when not inter- 
fering with the services of their minister, for lectures 
by Universalist preachers. The parish committee 
voted to “throw the petition under the table.” 

My sources do not name the petitioner, but 
family traditions, and after events, lead me to think 
it was my maternal grandfather. Be that as it may, 
he was the prime mover in what followed. 

This led to the withdrawal of several men of 
means and influence, and in 1824 to the organization 
of a society and the building of the first meeting-house, 
which was dedicated Nov. 18, 1826. Among the his- 
torical data on file is the treasurer’s account of the cost 
of the building. Some items I quote: “Carting stone 
one-half day, 2 men & team, 1.50.” ‘One-half 
Gal. W. I. rum for carters on ground, .50.”’ There 
seem to have been grades of rum, for we find later, 
“3 qts. rum at leveling ground .34.”’ We are left to 
guess at some of the other expenses: “Paid dedicating 
ministers, 25.00.”’ “‘Expenses at dedication, 25.00.” 

The prayer of dedication was by Hosea Ballou, 
and the sermon by Hosea Ballou, 2d. At the same 
time Charles Spear was ordained, Hosea Ballou 
preaching the sermon. Tradition hath it that Mat- 
thew Hale Smith was among the ministers present, 
he who was to become notorious later. 

The church was organized in 1888, the articles of 
faith evidently written by the Rev. Nathaniel Gunni- 
son. 

The first meeting-house, through the ownership 
of pews passing to heirs who, if not antagonistic, were 
not interested, had fallen out of repair, and become an 
impossible proposition. A new house was built in 
1852, at a cost exceeding $5,000, considered at the 
time the most thoroughly built and best: equipped in 
the county, and entirely free from debt. In the 
twenty-two years since the building of the first house, 
there had been ten resident ministers, the stay of 
some of whom had been short. The service had been 
on alternate Sundays until 1851. My father was the 
first full-time minister. The last resident minister 
was in 1859. The pews were bought up at an incon- 
siderable price, and the building altered into a general 
store. The reason for this was not financial inability, 
nor lack of people; my memory is of a full house at 
the summer services prior to the sale of the building. 
But there had been three unfortunate pastorates, the 
last yoked with Orleans. There had arisen personal 


differences, and, above all else, some of the strongest 
supporters had become interested in Spiritualism, 
the religious novelty of that period. Although they 
are practical men, there is a vein of superstition in all 
seafarers. 

There was a small fund, to revert to the society 
at the death of the beneficiary. My father had re- 
turned to the Cape as minister at Yarmouthport, had 
reorganized the remnant of the old society at Brewster, 
had purchased the old Foster homestead, and was 
living in it. The fund had been left with specific di- 
rection that the income only should be used, and to 
sustain preaching; but this provision was disregarded, 
and the money used in building a chapel, dedicated in 
1878. While disapproving this misuse of the fund, 
father, having learned the lesson, saw to it that the 
title of this property was vested in the Massachusetts 
State Convention of Universalists. Services were 
held during father’s life, with summer preaching by 
myself until mother passed on. A few years ago the 
building was sold by the Convention. 

The first settled minister, ordained at the time of 
the dedication of the first house, was Charles Spear, 
serving Brewster and Chatham. He later specialized 
in penology, published a paper called The Prisoner’s 
Friend, and went about among the churches lecturing, 
and taking offerings. 

Abraham Norwood, who succeeded Spear, had 
not been ordained when he located in Brewster, in 
the spring of 1833, but was later at Haverhill by the 
Boston Association, together with T. K. Taylor, later 
to be settled in Brewster. Norwood was a tireless 
worker, with a fund of originality. His autobiography, 
“The Pilgrimage of a Pilgrim,”’ throws valuable side- 
lights on the story of Cape Cod Universalism. He 
preached a short engagement at Annisquam before 
going to Brewster, and on leaving delivered a farewell 
sermon, closing with, 


And though I must leave you, and bid you farewell, 
And come not again to the sound of your bell; 
Long, long may you meet here, to sing and to pray, 
And be in the spirit upon the Lord’s day. 


I go—yes, I go to the shores of Cape Cod, 

To spend and be spent, in the service of God; 

T leave you, I leave you; in peace may you dwell; 
Once more, then, adieu! Fare ye well! fare ye well! 


He preached every other Sunday in Brewster, 
and the off Sundays alternately between Orleans and 
Chatham, until they were able between them to have a 
minister to themselves, when he turned his attention 
elsewhere, being instrumental in organizing societies 
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in Dennis and Yarmouthport. He was a native of 
Cape Ann, had followed the sea for several years, and 
fitted in with the people of Cape Cod. It is regret- 
table that he did not feel drawn to pass his life among 
them. His versatility seemed to incline him to itin- 
eracy, rather than the sustained work of a parish, and 
it was thus that he employed most of the years of a 
long and useful life. In later years he wrote some of 
his experiences in biblical phrasing, under the title of 
“The Book of Abraham,” which passed through several 
editions. His Brewster settlement was 1833 to 1837. 

Nathaniel Gunnison was ordained in Brewster in 
1838, preaching in Brewster and North and South 
Dennis. He married a second wife in Brewster, who 
was mother of the Gunnison brothers so well known 
in our denomination. . 

J. V. Wilson, 1840, preached in Brewster and 
Orleans. 

T. K. Taylor, 1841-42, preached in Brewster and 
Provincetown. He later became a physician, practic- 
ing in Boston. I have vivid recollection of his drawing 
blood on me with a terrifying lancet, altogether out of 
proportion to the size of the boy. It didn’t take, either, 
but the next man used a smaller instrument. As I 
read the Convention reports, it appears that in the 
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years of his medical practice he was a prominent lay- 
man in the School Street Society, Boston. 

S. Bennett, 1844, Maxey B. Newell, 1847, J. H. 
Burnham, 1850, and, somewhere in between, O. W. 
Bacon, who died in Brewster, and William Bell, 
neither of whom was mentioned in the Registers. 

C. A. Bradley, 1851-57; Luther Walcott, 1858; 
Thomas Walton, 1859; J. H. Campbell, 1860; C. A. 
Bradley, 1874-1906. 

Walton was a somnambulist, and his people had 
question as to his sanity. For some reason Walcott 
was very much disliked. These were two unfortunate 
pastorates. 

On my desk, as I write, is a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of “‘The Female Charitable 
Society of Brewster,” organized in April, 1834. 
Among the names are those of my grandmother, three 
of my aunts, one of whom was soon to become Mrs. 
Gunnison, and Mrs. Norwood, grandmother of the 
Rev. A. N. Foster of Connecticut. This ‘“‘circle”’ 
used to meet in the afternoon, and at five o’clock sup- 
per would be served. It was their inflexible rule that 
there be no cake other than molasses gingerbread, 
but what greater luxury could be desired than the 
gingerbread of our Cape Cod grandmothers? 


The Anniversary Week Meetings 


HE Anniversary Week meetings of the Uni- 
tarians, held in Boston, May 20-26, brought 
together a large number of Unitarians from 
the United States and Canada. Among the 

distinguished visitors were the Archbishop and a Bishop 

of the Philippine Independent Church and an assistant 
of Dr. Capek of Czechoslovakia. A fraternal delegate 
from the Congregational Churches was the Rev. 

“Russell J. Clinchy of Washington, D. C., a member 

of the Council of the Free Church Fellowship. 

Central in importance always is the meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association itself. This year 
‘Tremont Temple was well filled for these sessions. 

Widespread interest had been aroused by the 
attack upon the administration of the A. U. A., by 
Kenneth McDougall of the Laymen’s League and the 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, which appeared 
in The Christian Register and was copied in full by 
The Boston Evening Transcript. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
introduced the resolution calling for a Commission of 
Appraisal. Dr. Perkins said that this was the first 
time in twenty-five years in the ministry that he had 
introduced a resolution or spoken to one. It was as 
follows: 


Whereas: The recent action of the Essex Unitarian 
Conterence calling for the devotion ‘‘of all the avail- 
able resources of man power, organization and finance 
to an advance movement throughout the entire fellow- 
ship,” and a second resolution adopted by the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union urging upon the administration of the 
A. U. A. a definite effort to establish a Recovery Pro- 
gram, have given evidence of widespread unrest regard- 
ing the future of th> Units:ian movement, and have 
made articulate the prevalent sense of imperative need 
for a reappraisal of values and a reconsideration of 
methods. 


Be it resolved: By the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in annual meeting assembled, 

(1) That a Commission of Appraisal be immediately 
appointed to survey our work hoth in theory and prac- 
tice. 

To appraise the methods now in use, and 

To recommend clarification of principles and 
changes in policy, program and organization, wherever 
and however they may be necessary. 

(2) That said Commission shall consist ot seven 
persons of recognized qualification for the work, of whom 
at least five shall be members oi our fellowship and 
none of whom shall be an officer of a denominational 
organization. 

(8) That said Commission be selected by a com- 
mittee consisting of one representative chosen by the 
governing board of each of the five major denominational 
organizations, provided that no representative so 
chosen shall be an officer of the organization. 

(4) That said Commission shall without delay 
establish regional groups, and groups interested in 
special phases of the work, which shall assemble perti= 
nent facts and make definite suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the Commission. 

(5) That said Commission shall include in its sur- 
vey the American Unitarian Association, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the General Alliance, the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
educational institutions and all other conferences and 
agencies in any way concerned with the work of our 
fellowship. 

(6) That the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association be hereby instructed to provide from the 
revenues of the Association the sum of $1,000 to initiate 
the work of the Commission, and that they assume re- 
sponsibility for raising such further sums as the Com- 
mission shall find necessary. 

Be it further resolved: That said Commission report 
to the American Unitarian Association at its annual 
meeting of 1935, and also that in advance of that report 
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the Commission may make preliminary recommend- 
ations to the directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the governing boards of other denomina- 
tional organizations so that action may be taken at 
once by these boards. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, for thirty years president 
of the A. U. A., took the platform and urged that sec- 
tion six dealing with an appropriation be stricken out. 
Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, who said it was ‘‘a 
first offence also’ for him to speak, and Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, were among those who 
strongly opposed Dr. Eliot’s amendment. Dr. Eliot 
was warmly greeted, but his amendment was de- 
feated. The resolution passed without a dissenting 
vote. 

In a statement dealing with the matter in The 
Christian Register the Rev. James Luther Adams, for- 
mer acting editor of the Register, the Rev. James C. 
Duncan, the Rev. Lawrence Clare, the Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Kenneth McDougall, Dr. Charles E. Park, 
the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
Dr. Minot Simons, the Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, the Rev. Miles Hanson, 
_Jr., and the Rev. Dale DeWitt are named as hailing 
the action as highly significant. 

In part the statement reads: 


Rising to tull consciousness of the chaotic condi- 
tions in the religious, economic, political, and moral 
life of the world, and accepting the universal challenge 
to liberalism, the Unitarians at their annual meeting 
last Tuesday unanimously took a decisive step to pre- 
pare their organized lite for effective action. 

That the body has been increasingly sensitive to its 
peculiar obligation to meet the demand ot our times was 
evident, not only trom the facts cited in the preamble 
to the resolution adopted, but also in many resolutions 
spontaneously introduced by persons from various sec- 
tions of the country. A spirit of unrest, of apprehen- 
sion, but of eager determination to assume the responsi- 
bility which the threat to liberalism has placed upon us, 
and of determination to face the facts of the new situa- 
tion with undeluded clarity and to apply their principles 
in every field of service, was crystallized in the creation 
of a Commission of Appraisal, strictly defined but with 
wide powers. 

Undoubtedly the remarkable task pertormed by the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry stimulated the 
delegates to believe that a survey of our work would 
result in as complete a transformation of organized 
liberalism as was accomplished in the ficld of missions. 

Nor is it the intention of the resolution to deal 
with so critical a situation as the one we now face by 
merely calling for appraisal. Such action would savor 
too strongly or magic or of ‘‘watchful waiting.”” There 
must be an immediate application ot the latent energy 
within the denomination to the specific problems that 
are to besolved. Therefore, the resolution provides that 
“the Commission shall without delay establish regional 
groups, and groups interested in special phases of the 
work, which shall assemble pertinent facts and make 
definite suggestions tor the consideration of the Com- 
mission.” It is confidently expected that these re- 
gional groups in the very process of assembling perti- 
nent facts and making definite suggestions to the Com- 
mission will be stimulated to initiate significant and 
valuable projects within the churches. Thus the reso- 
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lution is designed to have an immediate, salutary effect 
upon the life of our entire fellowship in all branches of 
its work. 

The plan received the whole-hearted and unanimous 
commendation of the delegates; it received also the 
approval of the officers of the A. U. A.—- an action far 
from ungenerous in view of the fact that some criticism 
of their administration may possibly be entailed. 

The hopefu! aspect of the present juncture is that 
we are willing to face the facts. We must practice re- 
lentless truth among ourselves if we are to be fitted to 
proclaim truth to the world. The courage of the Com- 
mission will depend upon the vigilance and sincerity 
of all our people. 


Though the vote was unanimous, individual dele- 
gates voiced opposition privately, first from the stand- 
point of expense, second from the waste of time in- 
volved, and third from the inability of getting people 
competent to serve on such a commission. 

The officers of the A. U. A., interviewed in ad- 
vance, expressed themselves as entirely willing to have 
such a survey. 

On the platform at the opening session of the 
A. U. A., besides Dr. Cornish, were the administrative 
vice-presidents, Dr. Patterson and Dr. Joy, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. George G. Davis, the secretary, | 
Dr. Hunt, Mr. Percy W. Gardner, and other promi- 
nent Unitarians. 

Most impressive was the recognition service for’ 
ministers who have died in the past year, Dr. Cornish 
conducting it. 

Witty and sensible was the welcome to new. 
ministers by Dr. Patterson, head of the Fellowship 
Committee. Afterward the delegates demanded that 
it be printed. We shall publish it next week. Uni- 
versalist ministers welcomed into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship were the Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, ” 
R. I., the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Hoopeston, IIl., 
the Rev. Roscoe A. Walters of Lansing, Mich., and | 
the Rev. Anna Belle Van Tassell Hanchette of Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Mr. Parker E. Marean, treasurer, reported contri- 
butions for current work from churches, alliances and 
individuals amounting to $30,425.41 during the past 
year. Bequests and gifts unrestricted, during the 
year, amounted to $97.280.88, to the Pension Fund 
$14,306.06, and restricted funds $267,298.79. Of the 
restricted funds $175,000 from George H. Williams of 
Dover, N. H., was for both general and special pur- 
poses, and $76,498.79, a bequest of Ellen M. E. Wood- 
hull of Washington, was for the endowment fund of 
All Souls Church in that city. 

The budget for the present year is $185,129.51, 
of which $54,955.93 represents aid to churches, 
$37,000 administration, and $8,000 religious educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, was warmly re- - 
ceived as he rose to deliver his annual address. In 
beginning he read a letter from Victor A. Friend, 
greeting the Unitarians in behalf of Universalists. 

Dr. Cornish described the condition of unem- 
ployment among ministers. One denomination has 
500 unemployed in New England. The Unitarians 
are better off, but any unemployment, he pointed out, 
is tragic. Applicants from other churches are being 
kept out of the Unitarian fellowship, he said. 
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When Dr. Cornish came to speak of the Free 
Church Fellowship, the Rev. Charles Graves of Hart- 
ford raised a point of order. He said that this was a 
meeting of Unitarians, and a report from an outside 
body could not legally come before it. Mr. Percy 
Gardner took the chair, cleverly put the point of order 
to a vote, and the vote was practically unanimous 
against Mr. Graves. 

Later Mr. Graves interjected the matter in one 
way or another, but always to meet defeat. He at- 
tacked the holding of two offices by Dr. Cornish, 
president of the A. U. A. and president of the Free 
Church Fellowship. He tried to limit the expenditure 
of money for Free Church purposes. He showed him- 
self a doughty fighter, and a Universalist present said, 
“‘We need him at the head of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship.”’ 

Unitarian procedure compels the reference of all 
resolutions to a committee, which thereupon reports 
them with a recommendation pro or con. No resolu- 
tion is pocketed. 

At the afternoon session the debate on resolutions 
was spirited and able. The Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass., and the Rev. Dana Greeley of 
Concord, N. H., locked horns over the resolution call- 
ing on the educational institutions of the country to 
grant exemption from military training to students 
holding moral or religious scruples against such 
training. The resolution, which youth sponsored in 
the person of Greeley, and which quoted Justice 
Hughes on the supremacy of conscience within its own 
realm, passed by a decisive vote. 

Another strong peace resolution which empha- 
sized both peace education and constant pressure on 
the government for constructive international action 
went through unanimously. 

Dr. Curtis Reese, the humanist leader, offered the 
Child Labor resolution, which was vigorously op- 
posed but passed by a large majority. 

Another controversial matter was that involving 
an enlargement of the Department of Social Relations. 
Not only was it enlarged by vote of the delegates, but 
it was entrusted with the right to speak out on social 
questions without the censorship of officials. 

On the other hand, by 5 p. m., the meeting was 
ready to swing back to conservatism, and tabled an 
innocuous resolution setting up human rights as su- 
perior to property rights, and praising the N. R. A. 

It was faced with a delicate matter when it got 
hold of a resolution for immediate merger of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations. To table it 
might be construed as hostility. To pass it might be 
construed as lack of confidence in the Free Church 
Fellowship. Mr. Greeley Curtis tactfully solved the 
problem by moving to postpone for one year. Dr. 
Wm. C. Crawford presided during the consideration 
of the resolutions. 

Though Unitarians are accused sometimes of 
lack of interest in Jews and their work, the following 
went through with a large vote: 


Whereas: Unitarians have much in common with 
Liberal Hebrew congregations, spiritually and intellec- 
tually, we recommend the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions with these bodies and practical cooperation with 
them on al! matters of common interest and 


Further whereas: We are working for closer coopera- 
tion ameng Christian Churches: 

Resolved: That there ought also to be a movement 
making for a wider religious grouping including Chris- 
tians, Jews and other religious liberals. 


An eloquent address by the Rev. Russell J. 
Clinchy of Washington on “The Fiery Grains of Life,” 
and greetings by Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay of 
Manila, P. I., preceded the afternoon business session. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 835 
present, of whom 190 were life members, 192 ministers 
and 453 laymen. 

The Rev. Maxwell Savage in his report on Pub- 
licity urged ‘‘a widening of vision and a narrowing of 
loyalties. ” He declared that what the free churches 
need is ‘‘a revival of a socially responsible individual- 
ism.” 

Reports of some of the addresses and meetings 
made available by our joint arrangement with The 
Christian Register appear in this issue, and others will 
be published next week. 

For sheer oratorical effect the address of John 
Haynes Holmes, at the Berry Street Conference, it is 
said, surpassed everything else. The address of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr Wednesday night rather missed fire. 
It was Niebuhr highbrow rather than Niebuhr simply 
scintillating in the give and take of a question and 
answer period. 

The Universalists were represented by the Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer, who spoke at the meeting of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, and by 
the Editor of the Leader, who spoke at the Unitarian 
Festival. It was journalistic night at the Festival, 
Dr. Gilroy of Advance, the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
of Bangor, who is to be summer editor of The Christian 
Register, as well as the Editor of the Leader, being among 
the speakers. Nearly five hundred people were pres- 
ent, coming from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. No more beautiful bit of description ap- 
peared in the week than Herbert C. Parsons emptying 
the guest table and seating at it the great Unitarians 
whom he had known in his lifetime, James Freeman 
Clarke, Robert Collyer, John W. Chadwick, Minot J. 
Savage, Dr. Bellows, Charles G. Ames, Edward 
Everett Hale, and many others, clergymen and lay- 
men. Dr. William C. Crawford contributed a sparkling 
wit. The state was represented by the Speaker of 
the House, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, and Bishop de 
los Reyes of Manila, P. I., made a happy response for 
the overseas guests. 

Many issues of the Leader could be filled with the 
story of the week. 

What your correspondent will remember longest 
was a communion service in King’s Chapel at 9 in 
the morning on Thursday, conducted by Mr. Perkins, 
assisted by Dr. Cornish and Archbishop Aglipay. 
Four young ministers, Hames, Greeley, Peterson 
and Swanson, acted as deacons. The choir assisted. 
The Archbishop spoke in Spanish, and what he said 
was at once translated into English by Bishop de los 
Reyes. The morning sun lighted up the chancel win- 
dow, giving majesty and beauty to the figure of Christ. 
Every word in the service, all the music, and every 
act was worthy of the occasion. 

de, Vals 
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Optimism, Pessimism and Religious Faith’ 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


RIUMAN vitality has two primary sources, ani- 
mal impulse and confidence in the meaning- 
fulness of human existence. The more human 
consciousness arises to full self-consciousness 
and to a complete recognition of the total forces of 
the universe in which it finds itself, the more it re- 
quires not only animal vitality but confidence in the 
meaningfulness of its world to maintain a healthy will- 
to-live. This confidence in the meaningfulness of life 
is not something which results from a sophisticated 
analysis of the forces and factors which surround the 
human enterprise. It is something which is assumed 
in every healthy life. It is primary religion. Men 
may be quite unable to define the meaning of life, and 
yet live by a simple trust that it has meaning. This 
primary religion is the basic optimism of all vital and 
wholesome human life. 

In primitive life the meaning of existence is re- 
vealed in the relation of the individual to his group. 
Life achieves meaning through its organic relation 
to a social enterprise. This loyalty usually results 
in some form of totemistic religion which gives a 
mythical and symbolic expression of the feeling that 
the value and meaning of the social group really rep- 
resents absolute meaning. Such totemistic religion 
remains in spite of all further elaborations, a permanent 
source of optimism of some people in all ages and all 
cultures, who refuse to ask ultimate questions about 
the relation of the value of their social group to some 
ultimate source of meaning. Some men achieve a 
very considerable happiness in their devotion to their 
family or their community or nation without asking 
any further questions about life’s meaning. When 
national loyalty is reconstructed into an all-absorbing 
religion, as in modern Germany, we may witness the 
recrudescence of primitive religion in the modern 
period on a large scale. 

In spite of the comparative satisfaction of many 
people, both primitive and modern, in a little cosmos, 
it is inevitable that men should seek to relate their 
group to a larger source of meaning just as surely as 
they must relate themselves to the life of the group. 
Thus animism is as primordial as totemism in the his- 
tory of religion. In other words, men tried to bring 
the world of nature into their universe of meaning 
from the very beginning, and sought to relate their 
little cosmos to a larger cosmos. The gradual iden- 
tification of nature gods with the gods of tribes and 
cities in the religions of early civilization shows how 
quickly the social cosmos was related to the larger 
universe, revealed in the world of nature, and a com- 
mon center and source of meaning was attributed to 
both of them. 

But the simple faith and optimism of primitive 
man did not exist long without being challenged. The 
world is not only a cosmos but a chaos. Every uni- 
verse of meaning is constantly threatened by meaning- 


“The Ware Lecture, delivered in the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston on Wednesday evening, May 23, during the 
Unitarian May Meetings. 


lessness. Its harmonies are disturbed by discords. 
Its self-sufficiency is challenged by larger and more in- 
clusive worlds. The more men think the more they 
are tempted to pessimism because their thought sur- 
veys the worlds which lie beyond their little cosmos, 
and analyzes the chaos, death, destruction and misery 
which seem to deny their faith in the harmony and 
meaningfulness of their existence in it. All profound 
religion is an effort to answer the challenge of pessi- 
mism. It seeks a center of meaning in life which is 
able to include the totality of existence, and which is 
able to interpret the chaos as something which only 
provisionally threatens its cosmos and can ultimately 
be brought under its dominion. 

In the Jewish-Christian tradition this problem of 
pessimism and optimism is solved by faith in a tran- 
scendent God who is at once the creator of the world 
(source of its meaning) and judge of the world (7. e. 
goal of its perfection). It was this faith in a transcen- 
dent God which made it possible for Hebraic religion 
to escape both the parochial identification of God and 
the nation and the pantheistic identification of God 
and the imperfections of historical existence. It pro- 
vided, in other words, for both the universalism and the 
perfectionism which are implied in every vital ethics. 
It is interesting to note that the process of divorcing 
God from the nation was a matter of both spiritual 
insight and actual experience. If the early prophets 
had not said, as Amos, “‘Are ye not as the children of 
the Ethiopians unto me saith the Lord,” faith in the 
God of Israel might have perished with the captivity 
of Judah. But it was the exile which brought this 
process to a triumphant conclusion. A second Isaiah 
could build on the spiritual insights of an Amos, and 
could declare a God who gave meaning to existence 
quite independent of the vicissitudes of a nation, 
which had been the chief source of all meaning to the 
plous Jew. 

In the same manner faith in a transcendent God 
made it possible to affirm confidence in a meaningful 
existence even though the world was full of sorrow 
and evil. Some of the sorrow and misery was at- 
tributed to human sin. It was because man sinned 
that thorns and thistles grew in his field and he was 
foreed to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The myth of the fall may solve the problem of evil too 
easily by attributing all inadequacies of nature to the 
imperfections of man, but it contains one element of 
truth found in all profound religion, and that is that it 
reduces man’s pride and presumption in judging the 
justice of the universe by making him conscious of 
his own sin and imperfection and suggesting that at 
least some of the evil from which he suffers is a price 
of the freedom which makes it possible for him to 
sin. 

It is to be noted that in Hebraic religion the 
transcendent God is never an escape from the chaos of 
this world. This world is not meaningless and it is not 
necessary to escape from it to another supramundane 
world in order to preserve an ultimate optimism. For 
prophetic Judaism existence in this world is intensely 
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meaningful, though the ultimate center of meaning 
transcends the world. It knows nothing of the dis- 
tinction between pure form and concrete existence, or 
between a virtuous reason and a sinful body. It re- 
joices in the physical creation. “Lord, how manifold 
are thy works. In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
When the Psalmist faces the fact of death he does not 
have recourse to hope in immortality to save his op- 
timism. He rather finds the glory of God exalted by 
the brevity of man. “For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past and as a 
watch in the night.’”’ The threat of death to the mean- 
ing of life is destroyed by faith in a purpose which 
transcends the generations and by the thought that 
death is in some sense a just retribution for human 
evil. “For we are consumed by thine anger and by thy 
wrath we are troubled. Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee and our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance.” 

The prophetic religion from which Christianity 
took its rise is therefore not an other-worldly religion. 
It is thoroughly dis-worldly, though it has nothing 
in common with the secularized this-worldliness of 
modern culture which finds meaning only in the his- 
torical process and knows nothing of a source of exist- 
ence which transcends the process. Unfortunately, as 
this religion was philosophically elaborated in Greco- 
Roman thought it borrowed something from and was 
corrupted by Neo-Platonic dualism. ‘Reason always 
has difficulty with an adequate view of transcendence 
and immanence. It inclines either to reduce it to a 
complete dualism or to a complete monism. As a 
result it expresses a world view which is either too 
pessimistic or too optimistic to do justice to all the 
facts of life. An adequate religion is always an ul- 
timate optimism which has entertained all the facts 
which lead to pessimism. Its optimism is based upon 
a faith in a transcendent center of meaning which is 
never fully expressed in any partial value and is never 
exhausted in any concrete historical reality. But 
though it is not exhausted in any such reality it is 
incarnated there. Like the human personality in the 
human body, it lives in and through the body, but 
transcends it. 

The other-worldliness of classical Christian or- 
thodoxy came to a full expression in the Middle Ages. 
Though its sense of sin was sometimes morbid, and 
though it sometimes degenerated into a cult of death, 
it is not correct to attribute complete other-worldliness 
to the Middle Ages. Medieval Catholicism was suf- 
ficiently this-worldly to attempt the construction 
of a papal empire which would, through its universal- 
ism, transcend all the partial and parochial values of 
nationalism. It was sufficiently this-worldly even to 
give a religious sanction to the feudal structure of 
society, and to fall into the most grievous and the 
most perennial sin of religion: the sin of using the 
transcendent reference to absolutize rather than to 
criticize the partial achievements of history. 

Our modern culture has acquired its most sig- 
nificant characteristics in its conscious and unconscious 
reaction to medieval culture. Its scientific discov- 
eries made it impatient with the mythical errors of 
medieval religion. But it failed to realize that 
mythical descriptions of reality, though always in- 


exact in describing detailed and historical fact, have 
the virtue of giving men a sense of depth in life. Pure 
science is always secular and horizontal in its refer- 
ences, and cannot express the vertical tendencies in 
culture which refer to the ultimate source of meaning 
in life. Modern culture substituted for the dualism 
and pessimism of medieval culture a simple naturalistic 
monism and optimism. It conceived history in 
dynamic terms and found it easy to identify change 
with progress, and to ascribe divine attributes to na- 
ture. It discovered in the “laws of nature’”’ the very 
guarantee of the meaningfulness of the universe which 
it is the business of religion to find. The religious 
attitude toward nature and its laws is evident in all of 
eighteenth-century literature. Holbach becomes re- 
ligiously lyrical in addressing nature: “O Nature, 
sovereign of all being,”’ he cries, “‘and ye her adorable 
daughters, virtue, reason, truth, remain forever our 
revered protectors. It is to you belong the praises of 
the human race.” The identification of nature, vir- 
tue, reason and truth is a perfect example of the super- 
ficiality of this new mythology. The old mythology is 
sloughed off for being inexact, and a new mythology is 
created which is supposedly scientific but which ceases 
to be scientific as soon as it achieves mythical-religious 
proportions. Its laws are not laws at all, but projec- 
tions of human ideals (“liberty, property and equal- 
ity’). Its inability to discriminate between “nature 
as the entire system of things with the aggregate of all 
their properties” and “‘things as they would be without 
human intervention” (J. S. Mill) reveals that it has 
no recognition for the problem of depth and height 
in life. Human ideals are uncritically read into the 
natural process. 

The religion of modern culture is in other words, 
a superficial religion which has discovered a meaning- 
ful world without having discovered the perils to 
meaning in death, sin and catastrophe. History has 
an immediate, an obvious, meaning because it spells 
progress. Progress is guaranteed by increasing in- 
telligence because human sin is attributed to ignorance 
which will be removed by a proper pedagogy. It is 
surprising how little modern culture has qualified the 
optimism upon this point, first clearly stated by Con- 
dorcet. There is no recognition in it of the perils to 
anarchy which reside in human egoism, particularly 
collective egoism. The naturalistic optimism is re- 
vealed not only in its confidence in natural and ra- 
tional processes, but in its identification of physical 
comfort with final bliss. Thus Priestley could declare: 
“Men will make their situation in the world abun- 
dantly more easy and comfortable; they will probably 
prolong their existence in it and grow daily more 
happy, each in himself, and more able and, I believe, 
more disposed to communicate happiness to others. 
Thus whatever the beginning of the world, the end will 
be paradisiacal, beyond what our imaginations can 
conceive.’ (Essay on the First Principles of Gov- 
ernment, p. 4.) Thus an uncritical this-worldliness 
is substituted for the untenable other-worldliness 
of medievalism, and men become confused by a 
superficial optimism in the very moment when they 
celebrate their emancipation from a morbid pessim- 
ism. 

Though there is a horde of moderns who still live 
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by and in this kind of uncritical naturalism and opti- 
mism, it could not long claim the credulity of the more 
critical spirits. The simple identification of human 
ideals with the forces of nature inevitably gave way to 
a humanistic dualism in which a sharp distinction was 
drawn between the human and the natural world. 
No better definition of this dualism is given than that 
found in Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture on Evolu- 
tion and Ethics, in which he declared: ‘“‘The cosmic 
process has no sort of relation to moral ends; the 
imitation of it by man is inconsistent with the first 
principles of ethics. . . . The ethical progress of so- 
ciety depends not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it.” 
This kind of dualism is more realistic than the older 
type of naturalism, and it frees human moral life from 
slavish dependence upon the “laws of nature.” Its 
general effect is to express optimism in terms of a 
human world of meaning and to relegate the world of 
nature to a realm of meaninglessness. Thus the op- 
timism of pure naturalism degenerates into a fairly 
consistent pessimism, slightly relieved by a con- 
fidence in the meaningfulness of human life, even 
when its values must be maintained in defiance of 
nature’s caprices. Bertrand Russell’s now justly fa- 
mous ‘‘Free Man’s Worship”’ is a perfect and moving 
expression of this pessimism. ‘‘Brief and powerless .is 
man’s life. On him and all his race the slow sure doom 
sinks pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, om- 
nipotent matter rolls on its relentless way. For man, 
condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow him- 
self to pass through the gates of darkness, it remains 
only to cherish ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day, proudly defiant of the irre- 
sistible forces which tolerate for a moment his knowl- 
edge and his condemnation, to sustain alone a weary 
and unyielding atlas, the world that his own ideals 
have fashioned despite the trampling march of un- 
conscious power.” It must be said in favor of this 
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view that if human life and human ideals are the only 
source of meaning in existence, it is more realistic to 
regard the world of nature as a ‘“‘trampling march of 
unconscious power”’ than to imagine that it exists only 
to support human purposes. In terms of realism 
sophisticated pessimism is preferable to the naive 
optimism of the moderns. 

Yet this pessimism is not completely realistic. 
The world of nature is after all not as inimical to the 
human enterprise as this view assumes. ‘‘Nature, 
the homely nurse, does all she can to make her foster 
child, her inmate man, forget the glories he has known 
and that imperial palace whence he came.”’ The para- 
doxes of classical religion, in which God is known to be 
revealed in the beneficences of nature even though it is 
recognized that the processes of nature do not exhaust 
the final meaning of existence, are more realistic than 
this dualism. Furthermore, it leads to an unjustified 
human pride. Man celebrating himself as a “weary 
and unyielding atlas” is a slightly ludicrous object of 
worship. Inevitably this remnant of optimism finally 
yields to the prevailing pessimism until, as Joseph 
Wood Krutch confesses in his ‘Modern Temper,” 
“now we know that man is petty.” If anything fur- 
ther was required to complete the self-destruction of 
modern optimism we have it in the tragic events of 
modern history. They have negated practically 
every presupposition upon which modern culture was 
built. History does not move forward without catas- 
trophe, happiness is not guaranteed by the multiplica- 
tion of physical comforts, social harmony is not easily 
created by more intelligence, and human nature is not 
as good or as harmless as had been supposed. We 
are thus living in a period in which the optimism of 
yesterday has given way to despair, or in which some 
of the less sophisticated moderns try desperately to 
avoid the abyss of despair by holding desperately to 
credos which all of the facts have disproved. 

(To be continued.) 


Ministers Go on Record 


Analysis of Unitarian-Universalist Replies to Kirby Page Questionnaire 
Robert C. Dexter 


E World Tomorrow, and particularly Kirby 
Page, deserve the highest praise for the op- 
portunity which they presented to over 
one hundred thousand ministers to express 
their opinions in regard to peace and war and economic 
problems. Incidentally, the fact that over 20,000 
ministers responded to such a questionnaire is in itself 
a proof of the genuine interest of the ministry in these 
subjects. Perhaps the two most striking single re- 
plies in the questionnaire are, first, that nearly 13,000 
of the 20,000 replying stated that it was their present 
purpose not to sanction any future war, and, second, 
that more than 18,000 repudiated capitalism, or rather 
“rugged individualism,” as it prevailed in 1929. 

This article, however, is addressed primarily to 
our liberal churches, the constituency of which is in- 
terested to know how their own ministers responded 
and how their answers compared with those of other 
groups. lore 

First of all, it is significant to note that Unitarians 


and Universalists were combined in one classification. 
This was necessary because so many of our ministers 
have joint fellowship. It shows also that in the 
public mind the two groups are being thought of as 
one. 

To Unitarian and Universalist ministers 833 
questionnaires were sent out, and 294 ministers re- 
sponded. The total number of questionnaires sent 
out was a little over 100,000, and there were 20,000 
replies. That is to say, about 20 per cent replied. 
Our percentage—35.5 per cent—was much higher than 
the average, and is one of the highest, if not the high- 
est, in the entire group. This in itself is encouraging, 
as it indicates the keen interest which liberal minis- 
ters take in these problems. Twenty-three thousand 
Baptist ministers were questioned, and but 2,000 
replied. Of 19,000 Methodists but 5,000 replied; of 
10,000 Lutherans but 1,000; from 8,000 Presbyterians 
there were about 2,500 replies, and from 6,000 Con- 
eregationalists approximately 2,000 replied. 


cee | 


The first question was: Do you favor the im- 
mediate entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations? Our replies to this question 
are tabulated as follows: 


Total ein No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 190 = 65 33 6 65 22 


The significant thing here is that we have the 
highest percentage of men who favor immediate en- 
trance into the League of any of the Christian minis- 
ters replying, the Jewish rabbis being the only other 
group with a higher percentage—67 per cent. Next 
come the Methodists with 58 per cent, and the semi- 
nary students of all denominations—56 per cent. 
The general average was but 48 per cent. It is clear, 
therefore, that liberal ministers are still definitely in 
favor of international cooperation despite various un- 
favorable situations at the present moment. 

The second question was: Do you favor military 
training in our public high schools and civilian 
colleges or universities? and our replies were as 
follows: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 LI 238 11 3 14 81 


Again, it is significant that 81 per cent of the 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers opposed com- 
pulsory military training. We were, however, just a 
trifle below the average of 82 per cent, which meant 
that several of the other religious groups showed an 
even higher percentage than ours. The highest was 
shown, as might be expected, by the Brethren—99 
per cent—and the lowest by the Episcopalians, with 
but 59 per cent. 

The third question was: Do you favor substan- 
tial reductions in armaments even if the United 
States is compelled to take the initiative and 
make a proportionately greater reduction than 
other nations are yet willing to do? Our replies 
are: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 Dalisy 53 23 3 73 18 


Here, too, we were slightly below the average, 
which was 77 per cent in favor and 16 per cent against. 

On the fourth question: Do you believe that the 
policy of armed intervention in other lands by 
our Government to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens should be abandoned and 
protective efforts confined to pacific means? our 
figures were as follows: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 ea UNG, 25 Z 76 15 


Here again we were just about in line with the 
general sentiment. 

On the important fifth question: Do you believe 
that the churches of America should now go on 
record as refusing to sanction or support any 
future war? 63 per cent of our ministers responded 
that they did so believe. Here again we were just a 
trifle below the average for the entire group. Weare 
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in the same position with regard to the sixth ques- 
tion, which is of equal importance: Are you personal- 
ly prepared to state that it is your present pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war or partici- 
pate as anarmed combatant? 

To this question there were 63 replies in doubt; 
60 per cent of these replying answered ‘“‘yes” and 21 
per cent ‘‘no.” 

On the seventh question: Could you conscien- 
tiously serve as an official army chaplain on ac- 
tive duty in wartime? we have a distinctly larger 
number of men who feel that they could not serve as 
chaplain than the average—45 per cent of those reply- 
ing—and one of the largest percentages in the entire 
group. The average was 38 per cent. 

On question eight: Do you regard the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘defensive’’ and ‘‘aggressive’’ war 
as sufficiently valid to justify your sanctioning 
or participating in a future war of ‘‘defence’’? 
we are again somewhat above the average in those who 
do not feel that they can participate even in a war of 
defence, with 31 per cent in the affirmative, 47 per cent 
negative. 

The remaining questions on the questionnaire 
dealt with economic problems. On question nine: 
Do you favor the drastic limitation, through the 
inheritance tax, of the amount of wealth that 
may he inherited by an individual? our figures are 
as follows: 


Total Ga No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 2360 28 24 § 80 10 


It is significant that 80 per cent of our ministers are 
in favor of drastic inheritance tax and but 10 per cent 
opposed. Here again, however, we are just about in 
line with the general average of all the ministers re- 
plying. 

Question ten: Do you favor the drastic limita- 
tion, through the income tax and the removal of 
tax-exempt sources, of the annual income that 
may be legally retained by an individual? We 
are again just about in line with fellow ministers 
of other denominations, although a few more Uni- 
tarians favor heavier income taxes than the average— 
77 per cent favoring limitation of income and 10 pe 
cent opposing it. The average is 76 per cent and 9 
per cent respectively. 


On question eleven: Do you favor a system of © 


compulsory unemployment insurance under 
government administration? our figures are: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 224 21 39 10 76 ff 


On unemployment insurance very many more 
of our men proportionately favor unemployment in- 
surance than the average. The average was but 63 
per cent, and we have 76 per cent and but 7 per cent 
opposed. The Jewish rabbis have a much larger per- 
centage, but we have the largest proportion among 
the Christian ministers responding. 

On question twelve: Do you favor national 
unions of workers (instead of local company- 
unions) in an endeavor to bring about a more 
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ecual distribution of the proceeds of industry? 
we are considerably above the average in favor of 
national unions. The figures are as follows: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 182 30 70 12 62 10 


The average was 54 per cent in favor and we have 62 
per cent. Again the Jewish rabbis lead, the seminary 
students coming next, and we are third, closely fol- 
lowed by the Methodists and the Congregational- 
ists. 

We are again very much on the liberal side in 
question thirteen: Do you favor a system of private 
ownership of banks, under government regula- 
tion (instead of a system of socialized banking as 
a public service)? Again we have the third largest 
per cent of those opposed to private banking, with the 
Jewish rabbis first and the students second. The 
Congregationalists follow, with a 10 per cent dif- 
ference however. 

On question fourteen: Which economic system 
appears to you to be less antagonistic to and 
more consistent with the ideals and methods of 
Jesus and the noblest of the Hebrew prophets? 
our figures are as follows: 


BROUAIBEO DI Via O Pec as orcrerc cause oro oP es 294 
(Ceo ae lS) Takats RDC A tos A ieee OA rated aie Maree 13 
Cooperative COmmonwealth ................... 260 
INIGPSNTS VG) SUR |B. GAT 59s 5 See ay Sere, ee Pa 
Percentage selecting Capitalism ........... Seated 4 
Percentage selecting Cooperative Commonwealth.. 88 


Weare almost exactly of the opinion of the aver- 
age of those responding. Here the Jewish rabbis, the 
students, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, 
the Evangelical and the Church of the Brethren all 


have more preferring cooperative commonwealth to 
capitalism than have we. 

The fifteenth question gives four choices of types 
of government: 


PROCABTOD NATO At panera ene ee sche nite 294 
Drastically Reformed Capit lism ............... 143 
HAS CISK WepiecWe tt Meee Ate ee et ERM RL aL). es Soe 0 
CommMuUnisme. as the) te eee ese ee te ETE 5 
SOciMlicmyses wart OH aera nee kes... SELLE 110 
Somerother PoutieslSystemi em e. 1 ou. oes oe pee 20 
INTORANS W.Clge=-cwonchs ce Peete ee ce earns hace he 16 
Percentage Selecting: 

Drastically Retormed Capitalism ............... 49 
HAS GIST ens ek cteactcraseeeme |) te vis beatae 0 
@omimnunisniss, Onvigt tae eared A ate ees is le 74 
Soctaligmiper Soe mothe Cater ae De Use, ie ns be es 38 
Someothersoliticalisiystemmess. ere ee re 7 


Drastically reformed capitalism is preferred by 
51 per cent of ail those replying as compared with our 
49 per cent. The Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, 
Evangelical, Reformed, Brethren, Protestant Epis- 
copal, all have a higher percentage preferring reformed 
capitalism than have we. We have no votes at all for 
Fascism and but two for Communism, in which we are 
joined by two Jewish rabbis, two seminary students, 
and two Congregationalists. Of the general average, 
28 per cent prefer Socialism, whereas 37 per cent of 
the Unitarians are Socialists. Here we are among the 
highest in percentage, the seminary students coming 
first, the Jewish rabbis second, and we third, followed 
by the Methodists and Congregationalists. 

On the whole the tables are exceedingly sig- 
nificant. There is no question that a majority of our 
ministers replying are pacifists and that an equally 
large majority hold progressive views, to put it mildly, 
in regard to the future of our economic system. 


Reminiscence, Prophecy, at League Dinner 


3 EUNION always means reminiscence, but it 
é4| also meant appraisal of the present and 
®| prophecy for the future, when founders, of- 

aN S| ficers and Council members of the Unitarian 
paraen's League gathered for a dinner in celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the League, Monday, 
May 21, in Boston, Mass. Here were two hours of 
good fellowship, of tribute to the devoted pioneers of 
1919, of informed interpretation of the League’s 
achievements and mission in the perspective of his- 
tor 

The founders at the dinner were of the company 
that completed the formation of the League at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., April 11 
and 12, 1919. The organization meeting took place 
at the same church earlier in the year, January 10-12. 
It was at this meeting, as John Nash of New York City 
pointed out, that the present name was chosen. Re- 
membered now by only a few was the earlier “National 
League of Unitarian Laymen,”’ also recalled by Mr. 
Nash as having been launched ten years before. 

Colonel Frank L. Locke, personnel director at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who was 
a member of the committee on organization of the 
League, presided as toastmaster. After some personal 


reminiscences of the early days of the League, he in- 
troduced the principal speaker, Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit, Mich., who, because he was min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity in Springfield when the 
League was born, is styled the “godfather of the 
League.” 

The League, said Dr. Reccord, has been of 
almost inestimable service to the free churches. He 
was proud of what it had done toward “recovery,” 
and by “‘recovery”’ Dr. Reccord did not mean a reliving 
of the hectically prosperous days after the war, but a 
restoration of the morale of the nation, a humanizing 
and socializing of capitalism for eliminating its evils 
and preserving its invaluable technique. The faults 
of the capitalistic system are not due to the system 
but to human nature. It is for the League to deal with 
human nature, to help remould it after the ideal of 
service as exemplified by Jesus, to do its part in re- 
storing the old virtues. 

Dr. Reccord had referred to the breakdown in 
national morale, but Mr. Nash went farther in saying 
that it was the collapse in national morals with which 
the League had to deal. Mr. Nash recalled several 
incidents of the organization meeting in January fifteen 
years ago. 
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It was because the earlier League of 1909 did 
not get anywhere that moves for another similar 
venture were urged by Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
Pa., one of the most active and enthusiastic of the 
founders, Mr. Nash pointed out. 

Percy W. Gardner, who has served the League in 
many ways, notably as its president from 1926 to 
1931, spoke briefly on his concern over the ‘“‘dogmatism 
of liberalism.’’ He declared that he had never met a lay- 
worker who was not sincere, earnest and devoted, and 
bade his hearers remember that, however they might 
differ with a worker as to theology or economics, that 
man was doing his job as best he knew how. Mr. 
Gardner pleaded for a larger measure of that gentle- 
ness and sweetness that has ever characterized an 
achieving Christianity. 

Tribute to Robert Winsor for his devotion and 
resourcefulness and determination in the formative 
days of the League was paid by Henry D. Sharpe, 
treasurer of the League, who also was a member of 
the committee on organization. Mr. Winsor, he re- 
called, insisted on ample funds for establishing the 
League’s place in the denomination and in the religious 


life of the nation. Mr. Sharpe said that, in consider- 
ing the large expenditures of money in those days, one 
should remember the character of the men who ad- 
vocated this policy and who themselves gave a large 
measure of the ample funds for carrying it out. In 
this way the League made an impress on the life of 
the fellowship that would not otherwise have been 
achieved. What the League has done in these fifteen 
years is a harbinger of what is to come when better 
days return, Mr. Sharpe prophesied. 

Both Mr. Winsor and Isaac Sprague, those “pa- 
ternal geniuses” of the League, were recalled in living 
and eloquent tribute in the final talk of the evening by 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Unitarian church in 
Newton Centre, Mass., and The Boston Evening Tran- 
script, who fifteen years before had given one of the 
principal addresses at the April meeting in Springfield. 
Those were great days, because they were days of de- 
cision and action, said Dr. Dieffenbach. But another 
time of decision has come in the world and in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship today, a challenge not only to serve 
but to save the world, to see that ‘‘those who are less 
favored shall be more favored.” 


Annual Meeting of the Laymen’s League 


Gam) WO social philosophies are at war today, one 
es} based on profits and selfish nationalism, the 
other on social cooperation for the good of all. 
America must choose between the two; the 
church must choose; compromise is impossible. 
And on which they choose the fate of both nation and 
the church depends. 

This was the nub of an impressive address of 
Anniversary Week delivered May 21 by Professor J. 
Anton de Haas, William Ziegler professor of interna- 
tional relations in the Harvard Business School, be- 
fore the fifteenth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. He spoke on ‘The Church and the 
New Capitalism.” 

Professor de Haas said that if capitalism is willing 
to accept change, the system can be directed to social 
ends, with profits secondary to human welfare. But 
if it fights change, Russia is witness of what the end 
might be. Herein lies an unexampled opportunity for 
the church to lead; it may help direct this change so 
that it will be a rightful working out of the church’s 
professed ideals of brotherhood. But if the church 
stands by the old order and fights change, it will be 
digging its own grave. 

This is not the only dilemma of the church, 
Professor de Haas continued. The nation, it is true, 
must be the unit in any desired economic change during 
a period of transition. But it will be easy for such 
national economic organization to breed a selfish na- 
tionalism, the kind that the church has hitherto in- 
tensified, particularly when she gave her blessing to 
nationalistic wars. The church must guard against 
being carried away by such nationalism, as it has been 
in Germany. It must decide whether it will breed 
good neighborliness or foster group-selfishness and 
greed. 


“There is no place in any church for a flag,” de- 
clared Professor de Haas. “The hope of the world, the 
hope of humanity, the hope of the church, lies in pro- 
claiming that God knows no nations, only humanity.” 
The problem, he added, is more for the nationalistic 
Protestant churches than for the internationally- 
minded Catholic Church. 

Humanity first, profits afterwards, must be the 
economics of the church; humanity above all nations 
must be its politics, if she is to lead in shaping civiliza- 
tion. And, without dealing with technical intricacies, 
the church has every right and duty in the field of 
economics and politics, if she means anything at all 
by her gospel of a “‘better world’? and “‘brother- 
hood.” 

President Herbert C. Parsons of the League pre- 
sided at the meeting, and opened it with a subtle and 
delightful treatment of ‘‘Mistaken Superlatives.” 
“Superlatives,” he said, “‘do not belong to a democratic 
tongue; they are a device of inequality.”’ One achieves 
strength in speaking and writing by use of the positive. 
There is nothing purer than pure; good is good and 
bad is bad. How futile the use of comparatives and 
superlatives in estimating great men! And they are 
equally out of place in one’s enjoyment of nature or in 
political utterance. 

“If the superlative remains,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“the business of life demands that it shall be rightly 
placed—not alone in its employment with fine dis- 
crimination in speech but within ourselves in an audit 
of our own interests.”” When the man of balanced and 
happy life, whose ardors are fairly equable, must place 
one interest above another, must use the superlative, 
he ‘“‘makes more of its right bestowal’”’ than he who is 
misled by the world’s wrong emphases and mistaken 
superlatives. 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
Sheldon Shepard 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the California Uni- 
versalist. Convention was held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Southern Section of the Pacific Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles, May 9 and 10, 1934. The first day’s sessions 
were held in the Universalist church, the second day’s meetings 
in the Unitarian church. At 1.15 on Wednesday, May 9, the 
combined group was called to order by Dr. Sheldon Shepard, 
minister of the entertaining Universalist church. Fellowship 
greetings were expressed by the Rey. George Ashley of the Holly- 
wooed Unitarian church and Dr. W. C. Selleck of the Riverside 
_ Universalist church. The Rev. Ernest Caldecott, chairman of 
the committee on program, sounded the keynote of the conven- 
tion by making a plea for rational realism, or intelligent facing of 
reality, as opposed to what he called philosophical futilitarianism, 
which he declared to be today’s counterpart of the doctrine of 
total depravity, in rehellion against which these churches (at 
least partly) had their origin. He said these churches must 
stand for truly ethical conduct in the face ot all passing stand- 
ards. 

At 2 p. m., President W. C. Selleck called to order the 
business meeting of the Universalist Convention. He expressed 
his happiness at the arrangement or the joint sessions, and ex- 
plained that time limits would require expeditious handling of 
convention business. He announced a special business meeting 
for Thursday at 9 a.m. in the First Unitarian Church, and a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee after the last afternoon session 
of Thursday. He announced also that the customary commit- 
tees on resolutions and official reports would be omitted. 

The president appointed the following committees: Regis- 
tration, Miss Florence Case, Los Angeles; Miss Emma Lincoln, 
Pasadena. Nominations, the Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, Pasa- 
dena; Mrs. Rena Onofelt, Riverside; Miss Mary Hazard, Los 
Angeles; Dr. D. W. Mott, Santa Paula. The minutes of the last 
day’s sessions of the 1933 convention were read and approved, as 
were the minutes of the meeting ot the Executive Committee of 
May 9, 1933. The secretary reported correspondence among the 
members of the Executive Committee authorizing the treasurer 
to send $400 from the income of the White Fund to St. Lawrence 
University as a gift for student aid. On motion by Mrs. Theresa 
Patterson, seconded by the Rev. R. D. Cranmer, the action was 
approved. 

The president read a telegram of greeting trom Mr. Victor 
Friend, president of the General Convention, and a letter from 
Superintendent Leroy W. Coons, extending the greeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention, meeting in Lynn at this time. Mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Cranmer, seconded by the Rev. Robert 
Cummins, that the president and secretary be authorized to 
reply to these communications. The motion was carried. 

Dr. Selleck announced that the 1934 Universalist Year Book 
is now available at general headquarters at the price of $1.15 
per copy. 

The president announced that Dr. Etz had asked for the 
appointment of a Calitornia vice-president of the Universalist 


Loyalty Fellowship, and requested the members to give the | 


matter thought before the next business session. 

Mr. Brackett of the Unitarian Conference, meeting in 
another room, brought from that group the suggestion that, for 
the purpose of defraying expenses, offerings be received at the 
two evening meetings of the convention and conference. On 
motion by Mr. Cranmer, seconded by Mrs. Braddock, the sugges- 
tion was approved. 

At 2.45, with the Rev. George Ashley presiding in place of 
Dr. Berkeley Blake, who could not attend until Thursday, the 
Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson of Pasadena led in the devotional 
service. The Rev. R. D. Cranmer of Santa Paula delivered the 
occasional sermon, calling attention to the fact that churches 
usually reflect the temper and moods of their times, and calling 
tor a recognition of the element of timelessness in the message 
of the liberal church. He said that, regardless of the nature of 
the place to which we are moving, the vital question for the 
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church is, ““What kind of folks will we he when we arrive?” 

At 4 p. m. the joint sessions were addressed by Dr. E. D. 
Starbuck of the University of Southern California, on ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Currents and the Future of America.’”’ He maintained 
that educational and religious institutions are ineffective in 
character-training because they proceed on the assumption that 
we are primarily rational beings. He stated that human beings 
are controlled by urges, drives, motives, imagination, and that 
character-training must proceed upon the difficult task of rightly 
directing these agencies. 

At 6.15, a capacity crowd sat at dinner in the Universalist 
church dining-room, with Dr. W. C. Selleck presiding. Thanks 
were offered by the Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the Los 
Angeles Unitarian church. The Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena 
sounded the warning that subtle, but strong and dangerous, 
forces are at work in America to weaken individuality and under- 
mine personality. He stated that this condition constitutes a 
challenge to those churches whose toundation is freedom and 
expression of individual worth. Dr. Carl Rautzenberg of the 
Santa Monica Unitarian church expressed the conviction that the 
disturbed world condition is due largely to the fact that people 
have had no genuine heart-expression, the sort ot expression that 
is represented by art. He recommended the putting of one’s 
heart into something as a tonic for the illnesses of the times. 

At 7.30, Annola Florence Wright presented a musical pro- 
gram, including a baritone solo by Curtis Starr, and piano-organ 
numbers with Mabel Anderson at the piano. In discussing ‘‘The’ 
Way Out in California,’ Lieutenant-Governor Frank F. Merriam 
discussed unemployment and the expenses of the state govern- 
ment. He believes unemployment is a problem for the Federal 
Government. He said he knows some places where government 
expenses can be reduced, but stated that reduction is difficult 
because ‘of the selfishness of groups and localities affected. His 
final solution of the whole problem is an “‘appeal to the people.” 
He recommended the adoption of a new constitution for the state 
of California. After the answering of questions by the lieutenant- 
governor, the meeting adjourned. 

Thursday, May 10, at 9 a. m., President Selleck called to 
order the business meeting of the Convention. The treasurer’s 
report was read by the Rev. R. D. Cranmer, who also brought 
greetings from Mr. W. L. Ramsey, the treasurer. The report 
showed a balance of $335.65 in the White Fund for aid ot students, 
and a deficit of $40.25 in the general fund. The treasurer sent 
word to the Convention that it is necessary for the churches to 
make payments on their quotas. On motion by the Rev. George 
Miller and seconded by Prof. W. W. Wilcox, the report was 


accepted. 


The Committee on Fellowship, Ordination and Discipline 
reported the examination of Kenneth Hutchinson and his recom- 
mendation for ordination; also that he had been ordaimed at a 
meeting in the Pasadena church. Upon motion of Mr. Miller 
seconded by Mr. Cranmer, the report was accepted. Mr. Cran- 
mer suggested that hereaiter annual reports of the Fellowship 
Committee include a statement of the number of ministers in 
fellowship with the Convention. 

The secretary read a letter from the Rev. B. C. Ruggles of 
the Oakland church, and the Rev. George Miller told of recent 
visits to Mr. Ruggles and the church. He reported that the 
church and Mr. Ruggles are carrying on nobly in the face of very 
grave difficulties. Upon motion of Mr. Miller, seconded by Dr. 
Lund, the president was authorized to send a letter of sympa- 
thetic appreciation to Mr. Ruggles. A report from the Santa 
Paula church revealed encouragement from the institution of a 
promising adult class in the Sunday school. A report of general 
progress and enthusiasm in the Pasadena church was made by 
Prof. W. W. Wilcox, and Dr. George E. Malsbary reported tor 
the Los Angeles church the full swing of activities under a greatly 
reduced budget. On account ot lack of time, the report from the 
Riverside church was omitted, and the convention adjourned. 

At the morning joint session, Dean Arthur E. Briggs, speak- 
ing to the theme, ‘‘The Liberal Church and the Future of Ameri- 
ca,’’ recalled some of the outstanding personalities of the liberal 
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tradition, emphasized individual freedom as its essence and 
called attention to influences which threaten freedom—certain 
political and economic movements, and the American tendency to 
resort to legislation and authority tor its results. He enumerated 
three elements of the liberals’ doctrine of freedom: the conviction 
that there is good in all, that a free man is better than a caged 
man, and that a man will help those near to him. The new world, 
he maintained, will give freedom a better chance. 

In the discussion of the Free Church Fellowship, Dr. Berke- 
ley Blake recommended that the local churches apply for mem- 
bership in the Free Church Fellowship. He informed the groups 
that the Pacific Coast Unitarian Conference had been reincor- 
porated as the Pacific Coast Conference of the Free Church 
Fellowship, and recommended that Universalists be nominated 
for vice-presidents and for three places on the Board of Directors. 

Dr. W. C. Selleck expressed sympathy with this program, 
emphasized its need, and declared the necessity for treedom and 
cooperation. He said these denominations must attain and 
practice: (1) historic understanding, (2) vision of the world’s need, 
(8) a sense of power, and (4) love. 

It was moved by the Rev. George Ashley and seconded by the 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott that Dr. Blake and Dr. Selleck be a com- 
mittee to express to denominational headquarters ot both groups 
our agreement with the proposals of Dr. Blake, and our desire to 
cooperate iully in the Free Church Fellowship. 

The first part ot the afternoon was given over to four group 
meetings—the U. W. M. A., the Unitarian women, the ministers 
and the laymen. 

A joint session was given to consideration of the labor prob- 
lems of Imperial Valley. Dr. E. P. Ryland, speaking from the 
side of the laborers, stated that working conditions were bad, 
wages low, and constitutional rights ot the workers often fla- 
grantly denied. He said that a rew growers and shippers dominated 
the valley. Mr. C. B. Moore, representing the Western Growers 
Association, said that while there were just a few shippers, the 
average acreage of the growers is less than ninety acres. He 
maintained that the growers recognize the unions of their laborers 
and come to satisfactory agreements with them on conditions 
and wages, and that trouble is started by agitators from outside 
the valley. He agreed that constitutional rights are continually 
violated, but asked what the growers can do if the officers of the 
law do not see fit to entorce it. 

At 5 p. m., the business meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion was called to order by the president. Upon motion of Mr. 
Cranmer, seconded by Mrs. Braddock, Miss Flora Harper of 
Pasadena was elected vice-president for California of the Loyalty 
Fellowship. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was called for, and 
the following officers were re-elected: President, Dr. W. C. 
Selleck, Riverside; vice-president, the Rev. Robert Cummins, 
Pasadena; secretary, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Mr. W. L. Ramsey, Santa Paula; trustee for three years, Mr. 
D. W. Ricker, Riverside; Fellowship Committee, Prof. W. W. 
Wilcox, Pasadena, the Rev. R. D. Cranmer, Santa Paula, Miss 
Ethel Dennis, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Duane Kelly Lyon, of the Los Angeles church, was 
asked by the president to make a statement concerning his desire 
to enter the Universalist ministry. 

me It was moved by Mrs. Theresa Patterson, seconded by Mr. 
Cranmer, that the Convention is in sympathy with the plans of 
Mr. Lyon to prepare himself for the Universalist ministry, and 
that the Convention refer to the Executive Committee the aues- 
tion of his financial assistance from the White Fund. The motion 
was carried. 

Motion was made by Dr. Blake that the Convention recom- 
mend to the churches which are members that they join the 
Pacific Coast Conference of the Free Fellowship, and that the 
Executive Committee of the Convention be authorized to nomi- 
nate a vice-president and three directors of the conference from 
the membership of the churches so joining. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Cranmer and carried. 

The report of the committee on registration, made by Miss 


Florence Case, showed registered attendance from Los Angeles 
53, trom Pasadena. 19, from Riverside 14, from Santa Paula 4, 
others 5. Total 95. 

Dr. Selleck read a letter trom Mr. Friend with reference to 
Dr. Etz’s tour tor inspection of Japan, and as good will am- 
bassador. 

The president anncunced the spring meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Association ot Friends in Oakland, June 22 to 24, and, be- 
cause they are forward-looking people of kindred spirit, asked 
that he be authorized to send them a letter of greeting. Upon 
motion by Mr. Cummins, seconded by Mr. Ricker, the action 
was talcen. 

Dr. Selleck briefly expressed appreciation of the spirit of 
the joint meetings, and the Convention was dismissed with the 
Mizpah benediction. ‘ 

At the dinner meeting, the Rev. George Ashley presided. 
Judge C. F. Holland outlined the necessities and steps for co- 
operation in industry and commerce. The Rev. Howard B. Bard 
of San Diego spoke briefly by way of greetings. 

In the closing joint session, Dr. Ernest Caldecott presided 
and Upton Sinclair was the speaker. He outlined his proposal 
.or employment of al! unemployed, and state operation of farms 
and industries, maintaining that poverty could he so abolished 
in California and that the state could thus absorb all workers who 
cared to come. After the answering of many questions, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

* * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


The following is a list of the churches which have con- 
tributed to the General Convention in connection with Loyalty 
Sunday observance since April 18, 1934, when the last list was 
published. 


Connecticut: 
Hartford 
Mrs, A. fh. CC. Hohenthal ... =.ums. $ 5.00 
ASENTION Ge oe rescore eine roe 5.00 
Mier deta. hcg. aut Wc sea ert ce ee 25.00 
Illinois: 
Juitchtield Wes: se wey ce ae ee 7.50 
Towa: 
Mt=Pleasant (additional) ....2...... .50 
Massachusetts: 
Attleboro, Murray Church .......... 36.00 
PaUntOn cute. shenkiecsus soe te rtron aR ease 1.40 
New York: 
MiG. Vernon (additional) sion 9.53 
Rochesuer \(additional) sa. aes 8.65 
Pennsylvania: 
In GS eyes cr: or, eae ee een ae 2.50 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga (additional) ............ 2.50 


Total credited to local churches for period 


ending MisvallS uliOS4 ae yew eee ee $ 98.58 
IPreviOuslyarepOnvedienssieletian arene ae 2,445.55 
Grand total up to and including May 18 .. $2,544.13 


* * * 


Providing for the future and worrying over it are two dif- 
ferent things. ’ 

An aged couple had been sitting in front of the fire a long 
time without speaking. At length the husband inquired: ‘‘What 
were you thinking about?” 

The wife replied: “I was just thinking how long we had 
lived together and that it couldn’t go on forever like this, and the 
time will soon come when one of us will have to go.” 

“Yes,” assented the old man, ‘‘but it’s no use to worry 
about that now.” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I was just thinking that when it 
Fs happen I would like to go to California to live.”—Security 

ews. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


' WE ARE GLAD TO PUSH THIS 
To the Hditor of the Leader: 

I am sending you this morning under separate cover a little 
book in which we have a very deep and special interest. It is 
“Arms and the Men,” a reprint of the famous article which made 
‘such a sensation when it was published in Fortune. 

With Beverley Nichols’ ‘“Cry Havoc,” and Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
“The Cross of Peace,” it is a continuation ot our effort to make 
some effective contribution to the cause of peace. 

We are selling ‘““Arms and the Men” at ten cents the copy 
(which is actual cost) to any one who sends in a dime. Since 
there is no profit we have to sell it direct instead of through the 
bookstores. To organizations which want to buy in quantities 
we quote the following prices: 

100 to 590 copies 9 

500 to 1,000 copies 8 

1,000 to 5,000 copies 

5,000 to 10,000 copies 

10,000 to 25,000 copies 

Ii you have any way of using them in quantities, we would 

_ be glad to supply you with them tor the price quoted above. In 

any case we shall be glad tor any publicity you can give the little 

book. Ten thousand two hundred and fifty-four people to date 
have sent in dimes for it. 


cents each 
cents each 
7 1-2 cents each 
Ui cents each 
6 1-2 cents each 


Page Cooper. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York. 
MERCY FOR AN EDITOR THROUGH THE BLOOD 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I received your letter with the return of the articles I sent 
you, and a few days later I received three copies of your Christian 
Leader. I thank you for your courtesy, but I was much surprised 
to find the papers were Unitarian, and I wondered how you could 
have a Christian without Christ! For without the shedding of 
blood, there is no remission. ‘‘The life is in the blood, and I 
have given it for you upon the altar.” “If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.” “I am the door, by me if any 
man enter, he shall be saved.” “There is no other name given 
under heaven, whereby we must be saved.” To him all the 
prophets witness, Isaiah 7:14 and 9: 6-7 and chapter 53, and 
Zachariah 13 : 6-7, Zachariah 11 : 12-13, and almost everywhere 
you look in the Old Testament, and it is fulfilled in the New 
Testament. I hope that you will take Proverbs 28 : 13 and find 
mercy through the blood, and then you will edit a real Christian 
- Leader. 

Charles J. Penn. 


Blue Plains, D.C. 


ee 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In January of this year I returned to my home in DeLand, 
Fla., atter a two months’ visit to Boston. While there the 
American Humane Society appointed me its Florida representa- 
tive. Thinking that some of my Universalist friends might be in- 
terested, I sent a notice of my appointment to the Leader. It 
was duly printed with the statement that it had to do “with 
kindness to animals.”” Since my return I have organized one 
hundred and sixteen Junior Humane Societies in the schools of 
Volusia County. If I may have the space in the Leader I should 
like to tell of the work of the American Humane Education So- 
-ciety. It was founded in 1889 by George T. Angell, and its 
*growth has been remarkable. At present it has about two hun- 
-dred thousand Junior Humane Societies, with a membership of 
five million, in the schools of this country. Twenty-six states 
have compulsory humane education laws. In Florida the law 
requires that the teacher give one-half hour each week to this im- 
portant subject. There has, however, been a dearth of material, 


and for that reason the work has often been neglected. The 
A. H. E.S. supplements and encourages humane education in the 
schools by furnishing material, text books, ete., and giving expert 
advice in methods of instruction. The successful teacher of 
humane education must employ a special technique. For more 
than twenty years I carried on humane education in connection 
with my work as a minister in Massachusetts, and always | found 
the children and young people interested and responsive. It 
has been a matter of deep regret on my part that so few ministers 
are interested in this most important subject. I can understand 
why a certain type of Orthodox minister ignores humane educa- 
tion, he is too busy saving souls to give time to the correction of 
mere worldly evils. But why should the liberal minister ignore 
it? Some of the finer spirits of liberal orthodoxy, men like Drs. 
Cadman and Jefferson, are deeply interested in humane educa- 
tion, and among the liberals Dr. Pierce of Washington, D. C., is 
its outstanding champion. His pamphlet called, ‘“Man, the 
Animals’ God,’ has been widely circulated. But it can be 
truthfully said that the pulpit, as an institution, has not been a 
very serious helper of humane education. When George T. 
Angell tried to found a humane society in Chicago, many years 
ago, he tound unspeakable conditions existing in the stockyards. 
“Human nature and human conscience is nowhere so inoperative 
as in regard for sub-human races.”’ Kiven today, among many 
people, compassion for anything that is not human is regarded 
with ridicule. The church has many critics, and I hesitate to 
criticise my own denominational family, but it seems to me that 
we, too, have been terribly remiss in not putting more emphasis 
on the importance of humane education. It should be taught in 
all of our Sunday schools. The American Humane Education 
Society is ready, willing, even eager, to help without money and 
without price. 

It may be that the majority of our ministers have no love for 
or interest in the animal world to which the Supreme Being gave 
his infinite thought. I have no quarrel with men and women 
who have no love for animals; I am simply sorry for them—they 
miss so much. It was the great philosopher Schopenhauer who 
said, ‘Lite for me would be unendurable could I not look into 
the honest face of my dog.” If one has no love for animals let 
him support humane education because of what it does for the 
child in the formation of his character. If one hates war, cruelty 
and injustice, because of what these do to the human race, let 
him endorse humane education. We need, not more training 
of the intellect, but more cultivation of the kindly emotions. 
Teach the child to be considerate of the animal world and he will 
carry his good-will over into the world of human relationships. 

Roy Edward Griffith. 

DeLand, Fla. 


* * 


COMBINE LEADER AND REGISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While it may be late in the day to “second the motion” I do 
so at this time. Second the motion for what? The motion of 
Robert P. Doremus to have the Leader and the Register made into 
one paper. After this move is accomplished make the subscrip- 
tion price the same to all, to laymen, ministers, missionaries,, 
bootleggers, kidnapers, gunmen, social workers, Sunday school 
superintendents, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, Y. W. C. A. secretaries — 
to men, women and children of all colors and ages, of all religious 
faiths or of no faiths, to all people everywhere. 

I favored the Free Church Fellowship from the first. Of 
course, I could have written a “‘preamble”’ to suit myself better. 
Like the signers of the Constitution of the United States, how- 
ever, a compromise of some sort no doubt was inevitable, not one 
liking every article in the document, but agreeing to the principle 
as a whole. Differing views as to details are inevitable. Even 
differing views as to the advisability of any new move are inevit- 
able. However, a new move once made, let all unite who possibly 
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can do so conscientiously, and with the Free Church Fellowship 
thank God and go ahead, or if a “humanist,” thank mankind, the 
Cosmos, the Reality, or, what not, and go ahead just the same. 

As one of your subscribers, I never fail to read the editorials 
and the reactions first of all, sometimes the one first and some- 
times the other of these departments. As one brought up in a 
family where Universalism was anathema and then some, as one 
who fought his way through all by his lonesome to Liberalism, 
this writer finds it hard to express in words his joy experienced 
through his later adventure in the religious life, more in harmony, 
as he understands, with the world in which he lives. 

George Lincoln Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


* * 


SUNSET HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

About ten years ago one of the elderly members of the Los 
Angeles Unitarian church, Mrs. Zennana H. Curtis, now in her 
ninetieth year, conceived the idea of a home for liberal people on 
the Pacific Coast. Encouraged by other women she forged ahead, 
and the Home was recently opened by Mr. M. M. Mangasarian. 
Mr. Mangasarian will be remembered as the tounder of the In- 
dependent Religious Society of Chicago (Rationalist). For the 
past few years he has been living in retirement in Los Angeles, 
and is a frequent speaker in the Unitarian church. For three 
Sundays in May he lectured on ““The Story of the Human Mind” 
to a large congregation, and on the afternoon cf Sunday, May 6, 
in dedicating the new Home said in part: 

“Mrs. Curtis, now ninety years of age, and more responsible 
than any other one person for this home, is a credit to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. So are all the brave men and women who have 
carried Sunset Ha!] in their thoughts before it assumed form and 
life as it has today. Observe, please, that the Home faces the 
west, toward the sunset. That makes it certain that these rooms 
will be flooded with sunshine the greater part of the day. The 
setting of the sun will be as serene as its rise was glorious. This 
house is meant to be a real home, and everything will be done to 
make the word ‘Home’ mean all the joy and peace and comfort it 
carries. I consider it an honor to officially declare Sunset Hall 
now open. For every applicant who can be accommodated there 
waits a friendly welcome.” 

Mary West. 

First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles. 

nme 


THE ISSUE THAT NEVER CAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: - 

“Church and Society’”’ has impressed me with heing a very 
valuable and worthy bulletin of information tor the use of the 
liberal clergy. Needless to say, I am rather disturbed to learn 
that the January issue was ‘‘censored” for the Universalist- 
Unitarian ministers. If the associated editors representing these 
two denominations were unwilling to endorse the material, they 
could have enclosed a note to that effect. Weak minded and 
willed as many of us undoubtedly are, still I have confidence that 
we might have read the material with benefit and without 
undue harmful effects. Of course I would not intimate that there 
is a bit of the Hitlerian ‘burning of the books” about this inci- 
dent. 

Donald M, Lester. 

Medford Hillside, Mass. 

* o 
“TWENTY THOUSAND CLERGYMEN ANSWER 
QUESTIONS’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I quote from an editorial under this heading that appeared in 
The Christian Leader of May 5. 

“There will be some excitement over this report unless we 
miss our guess. Congressman Fred Britten will make some loud 
remarks. Personally we should prefer to side with any or all of 
the people we voted against in the questionnaire, rather than to 
side with Britten on anything. We are quite prepared to fight 
for the right of Fosdick, or anybody else, to be pacifist or socialist. 


We are just as strongly convinced of our duty to maintain an open 
forum for fascists and communists.” 

(1) Why so eager to fight for the fascists, socialists and 
pacifists? 

(2) Why so eager to oppose Britten on anything? 

It may be part and parcel of the so-called liberalism ‘‘to 
maintain an open forum for fascists and communists.” If so 
I prefer the old Calvinistic or direct opposite theory to such so- 
called liberalism. 

Congressman Britten fights for preparedness, and that is 
America’s best guarantee ot peace. 

If a squad of those whom you feel it your duty to keep an 
open torum for, burst into your editorial rooms in Boston and 
force you up against the wall, I’ll bet you will be praying in- 
wardly for a squad of Fred Britten’s marines to come in before 
it’s Just too late. 

Let’s be honest with ourselves under all circumstances, 
whether we call ourselves Liberals or Orthodox. 

Charles R. Marvin. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

We are eager to fight for the rights of fascists, socialists, 
pacifists, Fred Britten, Tinkham, ete., because we believe in the 
American Constitution and its guarantees of tree speech. 

We are eager to oppose Britten because he is a one-idea man, 
and that idea huge military and naval establishments, which 
in our opinion are provocative of war. 

We quite agree that if either fascists or communists should 
attempt to murder us, we should be glad to have the help of the 
police or the marines or the army—all of whom belong to us, 
all of whom we help support, and to all of whom we have a right 
to turn. Weare not aware of any principle of law or ethics which 
makes it improper for us to honor and use agencies of government 
and at the same time try to keep them within bounds. 

The Editor. 
# OF 
FOR REGISTER AND LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I make another suggestion that I feel would be of heip 
in furthering the common cause of Unitarians and Universalists. 
That is, that both The Christian Register and The Christian Leader 
offer a combination subscription, at let us say $1.00 reduction in 
the total price. I am not thinking so much of the saving to the in- 
dividual as I am that that little bit of saving may be the means 
of getting more persons to read both the Leader and the Register. 
At the present time there is some duplication of material in the 
two journals, and that causes many to hesitate about subscribing 
to both of them, but if such an incentive were given, I feel that 
more would take advantage of the combination offer, and thus 
would be intormed on the doings of both the Unitarians and the 
Universalists, which would be a great gain for the promotion of 
the object of the Free Church Fellowship. 

cool ise 


Duplication ot material was planned to reduce cost of pub- 
lication for both papers, and has worked. To the suggestion of a 
combination offer we will give careful consideration. 

The Editor. 
* * * 
PRAYER FOR A RADIO STATION 

At the dedication of the 500,000 watt transmitter of WLW, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2, at 9 p. m., Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, offered the fol- 
lowing inyocation: 

Eternal God, Father of all, we pray that we may feel Thy 
continuing revelation in the achievements of mankind which 
unite us more closely to reach other and thus to Thee. Grant 
that the accomplishment of this moment and the message of this 
hour may be one of Universal Brotherhood and Love and Service. 
May the divinity within us be quickened in the knowledge that 
as the human voice now goes out to encircle the world, so may 
our friendship and sympathy be extended to create a Universal 
Brotherhood of Man which shall be the sign and symbol of a 
Universal God of Love. Amen. 
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Secretary Wallace as a Prophet 


Statesmanship and Religion. By Henry 
A. Wallace. (Round Table Press. 
$2.00.) 

It is a fantastic idea, but I wish the Pres- 
ident could issue a proclamation calling on 
all good citizens to repair to their places 
of worship on the Sunday following Me- 
morial Day, and on all priests, ministers, 
and rabbis, to read to their congregations 
the concluding chapter of this little book! 
Secretary Wallace is moved, throughout 
the lectures here printed, by a sense of 
urgency, by a profoundly earnest desire to 
see our people accept a philosophy of life 
adequate to our need and the world’s 
need, and by a deep appreciation ot the 
essentially spiritual character of that need. 
His words are moving because they express 
what so many of us feel, but express this in 
clear relation to the facts of our situation 
as the wel'-informed statesman sees them. 

The urgency in the thesis of Mr. Wa'lace 
arises from a realistic insight into our 
present dangers. ‘I know that the social 
machines set up by the present adminis- 
tration will break down unless they are in- 
spired by men who in their hearts catch a 
larger vision than the hard driving profit 
motives of the past.” If the bitterness 
which now exists should grow ‘“‘we can 
easily be forced into terrible disaster far be- 
yond the worst we saw in 1932.”’ “Week 
by week the tension is increasing to an 
unbelievable degree.”’ But the urgency is 
also one of great opportunity. We could 
today remove from humanity ‘‘all those 
great fears having to do with lack of food, 
lack of shelter, lack of employment, trouble 
in case of sickness and destitution in old 
age,” if only our sacred profit motive and 
the monetary system did not interfere. 
People are increasingly realizing this to be 
true, and the pathetic spectacle of want in 
a world equipped to produce and aistribute 
plenty is preparing a great many people 
for new ideals. 

“In such a time, thetruly religious, in the 
broadest sense of the term, have an oppor- 
tunity to plant seeds, some of which will 
flower almost at once and others of which 
will not produce fruit for a century or two.” 
We are still, as Mr. Wallace shows in one 
of the lectures, reaping the fruit of the 
seeds ot individualistic capitalism planted 
by the Reformers, especially by Calvin 
and Knox. ; 

Mr. Wallace makes the Hebrew prophets 
live again, not as “respectable old grand- 
fathers with long white beards,” but as 
men who were as vivid as Senator Norris, 
and about as unpopular in their day as that 
Senator was in the Coolidge administration. 
They were men who denounced a com- 
mercial civilization which assured great 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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profits for the rich at the expense of the 
poor, men who denounced narrow nation- 
alism. Their words ring true today be- 
cause “the typical farmer on mortgaged 
land sees things in almost exactly the 
same way as Amos. He knows the bal- 
ances have been falsified by powerful 
selfish interests, and that a terrible day of 
reckoning is coming to those who have 
profited at his expense.’ Mr. Wallace 
believes men who are the equivalents of 
the prophets of old should emerge in our 
time. 

The Retormers of the sixteenth century 
were the prophets of their day, and their 
work resulted “in the generation of tre- 
mendous material power.” This in turn led 
to the creation of democratic institutions 
and the production of wealth based on 
thritty, disciplined effort and by science. 
But we are ready now for another step. 
“The Century of Progress has burned to 
ashes in our mouths.” 

What, then, is the step new prophets 
can bring us to take? First let it be said 
that they must in their own sense cry, as 
the prophets cried, Thus saith the Lord. 
By which Mr. Wallace means, he tells us, 
that they shall say: ‘‘The whole current of 
righteous events is in this direction. De- 
cision is undeferrable. If we decide wrong- 
ly, the time of great tribulation will come 
upon us.” 

What shall their message be? “This 
world was meant to be one world’”’—that 
is the briefest form of Mr. Wallace’s 
definition of the message we need. We 
have the tools and the means to create a 
new order based on real brotherhood. 
The difficulty is really with our wills. We 
need a change of heart, a new attitude 
“toward those immaterial, intangible, un- 
knowable forces which, by faith, we be- 
lieve make for righteousness and which we 
customarily call God.” 

Of course, in the space of four short lec- 
tures Mr. Wallace attempts only to arouse 
us to our need and to suggest the remedy. 
But he goes far enough to indicate very 
clearly that our best—in a sense our only-— 
hope in is spiritual regeneration. “The 
ultimate reality, I am convinced, is much 
more in line with what the prophets saw 
and with what Jesus saw than most of the 
humanists would care to admit. There is 
continuous danger that economic organ- 
izations, political organizations, church or- 
ganizations and scientific organizations, in 
structure, language and thought, will 
tend to obscure these realities. There is 
just as much danger ot superstition and 
orthodoxy in the scientific and economic 
world as in the world of religion.”’ Religion 
is, he believes, “‘the most practical thing 
in the world” because it is “the force which 
governs the attitude of men in their inmost 
hearts toward God and toward their 
fellow-men.’”’ The new social disciplines, 


on which the success of our new planning 
depends, is to be possible only it they are 
worked out and administered by men 
“close to the inward realities.” 

The whole spirit of the book, as well 
as the detailed exposition and application 
ot “prophetic” principles, is most hearten- 
ing; perhaps this effect is partly due to the 
jact that it is a member of the Cabinet who 
speaks. Does he represent, in any accu- 
rate way, the men with whom he is asso- 
ciated at the nation’s Capital? Different 
people answer this question differently. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that even 
the heads of all the new bureaus will read 
the book. But to have this brave word 
spoken, in such sincerity and with such 
force, is much to be thankful for. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * * 


FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The opening day of the Young People’s 
Conference, Saturday, July 14, will in- 
augurate the fifty-third season of the Uni- 
versalist National Summer Meetings. 

Nearly 700 subscribers to ““The Ferry 
Beacher’’ have received their copy de- 
scribing the conference programs, the rates 
for accommodations in buildings and 
tents, and other pertinent information 
helpful to planning a happy and profitable 
vacation at Ferry Beach. These papers 
are mailed under a second-class rate, and 
therefore will not be forwarded to persons 
whose address has changed. A penny post- 
card sent to the secretary, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass., will correct this 
deficiency, or place a new name on the 
mailing list. 

Reunions at Boston, Hartford and Au- 
gusta brought together more than three 
hundred people living in scores of New 
England towns from Dexter, Maine, to 
Danbury, Conn. This turnout at three 
reunions instead of only the traditional 
one at Boston indicates a lively interest 
in Ferry Beach among people of all ages, 
and ought to be reflected in well-attended 
conferences this summer. 

Anyone desiring to spend his or her vaca- 
tion at Ferry Beach the week beginning 
July 7 should communicate with the sec- 
retary at once. If a reasonable number 
apply then the necessary arrangements 
will be made to take care of them. Other- 
wise the opening day will be July 14, when 
the young people arrive. 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association 
plans an entertainment in connection with 
the annual fair to be held Wednesday 
afternoon, July 25. This event comes 
during the Religious Education Institute. 
A “reminder sale’”’ is scheduled for W. N. 
M. A. Week. The ladies are soliciting 
attractive and serviceable articles. Please 
mail them to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The Joint Institute at Murray Grove, 
N. J., is being held earlier than usual this 
summer. The dates are July 9-16. As 
in previous years, representatives of the 
Wee NMeViewAsmthem Yur CU sandathe 
G. S. S. A. will comprise the faculty and 
will conduct courses of interest and value 
for all who attend. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates for the General 
Sunday School Association will have a 
course on ‘Improving Your Church 
School.” In addition she will hold in- 
dividual and group conferences to talk 
over local problems and to help delegates 
plan their work for next year. We would 
urge our church schools in the New York- 
New Jersey-Pennsylvania area to plan 
for the attendance of at least one teacher or 
officer at Murray Grove Institute this 
year. Improved leadership means an im- 
proved church school. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, 
Pa. Since it is helpful to know in advance 
the needs and interests of the church school 
workers who will be present, will you, when 
writing to Mrs. Smith, please indicate your 
position in the church school, and any 
particular problem you may be facing there. 
Or you may communicate directly with 
Miss Yates at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* x 
FOR VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Those of our leaders who are planning to 
conduct vacation church schools this 
summer will be interested in a new Co- 
operative Series of vacation church school 
texts, units of guided experience in Chris- 
tian education, being published under the 
auspices of the International Council of 
Religious Education. The first four which 
have recently been released are guides for 
teachers of Beginners, Primary, Junior and 
Senior High groups. ‘The titles and au- 
thors are as follows: Our Happy World, 
Esther Freivogel; Learning about Our 
Church, Ellen BE. Fraser; Friends at Work, 
Elsie Ball; Discovering God in the Beauti- 
ful, Nathana L. Clyde. 

“The New Vacation Church School,” 
by W. Dyer Blair, is another recent addi- 
tion to books in this field. It contains 
much of value for the committee responsi- 
ble for the planning and administering of 
the total program cf the vacation school. 
In it the more progressive educational! pro- 
cedures are linked with definite Christian 
objectives. 

There is much to be said in favor of the 
vacation school, and we wish that more of 
our churches mignt take advantage of the 
opportunity which the summer months 
present for a consecutive religious educa- 
tional program. If you do not know of 
the possibilities in this plan write to us 
and we will gladly tell you what some of 


our Universalist churches have done in 
sessions as short as one week or as long as 
four or six. Also, we have helpful pam- 
phiets on the subject, issued by other de- 
nominations, which we will mail for the 
asking. And in our loan Jibrary are vaca- 
tion school texts and guides, any one or any 
number of which we wil! send upon request. 


* * 


COURT OF INQUIRY 


An event which will be of interest to 
chureh school teachers in the Chicago 
area is scheduled to take place in Evanston, 
Tll., June 18-22. It is called a “Court of 
Inquiry.”’ Leaders of Youth and Youth 
Leaders will assemble to discuss important 
topics which have a bearing upon civic and 
national life. Specialists will lead dis- 
cussions on: Citizenship and Character 
Building, tor leaders ot boys and girls. The 
Building of Better Citizenship, for leaders 
of high scheol and college age. Enlistment 
in a Program of Citizenship (including a 
study of the liquor problem, crime, taxes 
and personal responsibility for community 
betterment) for post college and adult 
youth. 

These discussions will emphasize what 
to present, how to reach each group and 
the importance of source material. 

We commend this institute to our church 
school teachers and officers in this neigh- 
borhoed and hope that many will have the 
desire and the opportunity to attend it. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 


In the May issue of the State Messenger, 
official bulletin of the Lllinois Universalist 
Convention, reports indicate that in more 
than one of our churches there is a realiza- 
tion of the need of an adequate religious 
educational program for adults. 

Joliet reports: ‘‘The experience of this 
year convinces us that there is a great job 
ahead in adult education and especially in 
adult re-education. A group of our people 
is engaged in laying plans for intensifying 
the whole program of religious education 
for the coming year.” 

The Oak Park correspondent writes: 
“The Sunday school grows slowly, but 
the new members stay. Three teachers 
have been added to the staff this past year. 
The Adult Class is now engaged in getting 
acquainted with The Christian Leader, 
calling it a game of ‘Follow the Leader.’ ”’ 

Peoria has passed the experimental 
stage and has already achieved distinction 
in the field of adult education. “Our 
church has worked this year with the local 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. and Bradley 
College, in operating evening ‘leisure-time’ 
classes. Courses in art, musical apprecia- 
tion, international affairs, family relations, 
and economics have been given. 

“A new feature of our church life is the 
Monday evening courses in the Bible. 


The Old Testament class of sixteen weeks 
is being followed with a course in the New 
Testament of eleven weeks. The enroll- 
ment of sixty-three includes some persons. 
from other churches in the community. 
Financial contributions from those en- 
rolled go into the Religious Education 
Building Fund. 

“This church is mentioned by the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education in its 
recent survey as ‘providing an outstand- 
ing program of more than local interest, 
free from the element of profit or propa- 


ganda or of other material motive.’ ” 
* * 


CONNECTICUT APPOINTS A COM- 
MISSION 

Those who read the report of the Con- 
necticut Convention in last week’s Leader 
may recall that among other things a 
recommendation was adopted favoring the 
appointment of a Commission on Religious 
Education. The object of this is “‘to ren- 
der any possible assistance to our church 
schools and Young People’s Christian 
Unions, and to bring to the attention of 
the Convention at its annual sessions and 
mid-year meetings the work which is being 
done by these important divisions of our 
church, that there may be a clearer under- 
standing and closer cooperation in our 
common task.” 

The Executive Board of the Convention 
met in New Haven on Monday of last 
week and appointed the following persons 
to serve on this commission: Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Hartford; Mr. Arthur I. Olson, 
Danbury; Mr. John Wood, New Haven. 

* o* 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Recently a so-called church school 
party brought out the teachers and the 
parents of the boys and girls in the Uni- 
versalist church school in Roxbury. Dr. 
Earle was the guest of honor, and during 
the evening addressed the group. At- 
tractive invitations for the affair, made by 
one of the teachers, were carried home to 
parents by the children two Sundays in 
advance of the date. 


The Mansfield Class of the Wakefield, 
Mass., Universalist church school, whose 
membership consists largely of young 
mothers, recently sponsored at the church 
a supper and open meeting for the parents 
of the church school pupils. Miss An- 
drews was present and spoke on Religious 
Education Today. 


“In times of stress and depression cul- 
tural things go first, and why in the world 
it should be so I do not know, unless as 
human beings we are not progressing,” 
Prof. Herbert C. Libby, Colby College 
public speaking and journalism instructor, 
told the Maine Federation of Music Clubs 
in convention assembled recently in 
Augusta. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


WHY NOT? 


Bernard Shaw in his play, “Back to 
Methuselah,” puts the following words 
into the mouth of the serpent in Act I. 

“Serpent: If I can do that, what can I 
not do? I tell you I am very subtle. 
When you and Adam talk I hear you say, 
“Why?’ Always, ‘Why?’ But I dream 
things that never were; and I say ‘Why 
not?>” 

We have heard often of the “wisdom 
of the serpent,’’ and here is an instance of 
the “wisdom of the serpent” as applied to 
the Young People’s Christian Union. Per- 
haps some would say that a snake is not 
just the thing to choose as 2 model for our- 
selves as young people, but this particular 
snake seems to be one with a lesson from 
which we might well profit. 

During the past few years the question 
“Why?” has come up in the Young People’s 
Christian Union. ‘“‘Why the Legion of the 
Cross?” “Why the Comrades of the 
Quiet Hour?” “Why so much talk of co- 
operation?” “Why Onward’” and so on 
ad infinitum. In some cases we have de- 
_ eided that the question was well asked, in 
others we have decided that through the 
question we have found that perhaps the 
thing being questioned was not worth 
while. 

And yet one wonders, if the question had 
een “Why Not?” would not the results 
have been different. ‘“‘Why not coopera- 
tion with the Young People’s Religious 
Union?” To my mind few solid objections 
to the idea can be raised, and if the prob- 
lem were looked on in this light perhaps 
we should be ashamed of the fact that 
we have done so little while there remain 
so many things which we might have tried. 
Both organizations have been having dif- 
ficulties with the question of a young 
people’s journal. We could have tried a 
single publication, enlarged and made more 
valuable, for both organizations. Why not? 
Our organizations have the same attitude 
as to discussion questions, both of us be- 
lieve in discussing world problems, liberal 
religion, personal relations. We could 
have a single booklet prepared, to the 
preparation of which many would give 
time and effort, and the result would be 
valuable for both. Why not? Both the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union have 
summer institutes; both need institutes in 
additional places, outside of New England, 
very badly. Although there are some dif- 
ferences in our methods, although our 
young people sometimes come from differ- 
ent types of churches, it would still be 
possible to compromise without loss of 
value, and have an institute attendance 
at which would constitute a valuable ex- 
perience for any young person. Why not? 
In both of our offices we are spending a 


_by the President’s Message. 


great deal of time on details which could 
be handled in practically the same amount 
of time for a larger constituency. We 
could have had these business details 
handled in one office, or by one joint sec- 
retary, leaving the higher paid officials 
to do constructive work. Why not? 
Both the organizations feel that one of their 
crying needs is some form of field work. 
One person, officially representing both 
unions, could have done some field work. 
(Anyone who has done field work for 
either organization can tell of oppor- 
tunities he would have had had he been 


representing the other, waits in towns 
where the other churches are, routes 
that led through towns where the opposite 
church was.) We could try an experi- 
ment in cooperative field work. Why not? 

And so, during the conventions and in- 
stitutes of the coming summer, let us con- 
tinue to discuss all our problems not only 
from the point of view of ‘““Why”’ but, more 
important, of “Why not,” and let us find 
out why some of these things have not 
been tried. Then, paraphrasing the ser- 
pent of Mr. Shaw, we may say, “But we 
dream things that never were, and we say, 
“Why not?’’”’ Or perhaps we can go fur- 
ther, and let us hope this is true, and say, 
“But we do things that have never been 
done, and we say ‘Why not?’ ” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


U. W. M. A. OF ILLINOIS 

The 45th annual May Meeting of the 
W. U. M. A. of Illinois was held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago, May 9. It wasa 
red letter day in our history, because some 
of our Unitarian women met with us, and 
it is the first joint meeting of the women 
in Ijlinois. 

The meeting opened at 10.30 with the 
usual devotional service, greetings, reports, 
and general business. Following these, 
Mrs. W. C. Corlett, Japan chairman of 
the W. N. M. A., spoke about the work 
in general and of course Japan in particu- 
Jar. She made us feel keenly how much the 
Japanese people appreciate what has been 
done for them. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria spoke on 
“Terms of Progress,’’ concerning his work 
with the lay services. Some of our mis- 
sionary points could ‘‘keep gcing’’ on the 
Lay Service Plan if our people would back 
it a little more strongly. In the few 
churches where it hag been used as directed 
it has worked very successfully. Dr. Car- 
penter said: ‘‘We are living in a period of 
changes, and this plan is a means of get- 
ting local groups to stand on their own 
feet.” 

The closing address of the morning was 
given by Dr. Frank D. Adams, on ‘‘Union 
in the Making.” Dr. Adams’ address was 
more in the form of a report on the Free 
Church Fellowship as a member of the 
council. He spoke of the possibilities of 
other denominations joining in the future, 
or individual churches from other de- 
nominations. 

A luncheon was served at 12.30 to eighty- 
five guests. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.30. 
Music by the organist, Ella Smith, and the 
soloist, Dorothy Hartshorne, was followed 
In it, Mrs. 
Crandall spoke of how the church has be- 
come a leading part of the world, with 
brotherly love, friendship, cooperation, or 
in other words just “common sense.” 
This joint meeting of the women is our 


first attempt at such a meeting. She 
voiced the hopes of our organization that 
it is only the beginning. Mrs. Crandall 
closed her message by urging us to support 
heartily all the work of the W. N. M. A. 
and our own Illinois fund as well as all the 
missionary work, and gave a brief ex- 
planation of the use of the different funds. 

Since this was our first joint meeting, 
we were fortunate to be able to have Mrs. 
Yon Ogden Vogt, director of the Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance of L[linois, speak on 
“Women’s Part in the Free Church Fellow- 
ship.” Mrs. Yogt mentioned the simi- 
larity of the framework of the office work 
of the two women’s organizations, and how 
the work grows as the need arises. The 
divisions of the Woman’s Alliance are 
missions and church extension, fellowship 
and service, and education. The gather- 
ings of the Women’s Alliance are chiefly 
to promote fellowship. Some ot the ob- 
jects are to quicken religious life, have 
closer cooperation, and devise ways and 
means of more efficient group meetings. 
The real work is done in the local groups. 

Rey. Helen F. Adams then spoke on “‘Our 
Heritage.’ Mrs. Adams very trankly said 
that she was speaking to the older women, 
and reminded them how in 1869 the women 
of Illinois were the pioneers tor the mis- 
sionary association, and so we have no 
right to think of lying down on the job 
now. She spoke of how older women are 
inclined to throw cold water on the view 
ot the younger ones. She impressed upon 
us how we elect our officers and hoards of 
directors and then proceed to tie their 
hands. 

The day closed with a message from the 
Illinois State Convention by the president, 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham. Dr. Brigham spoke 
ot the amazing number of scattered Uni- 
versalists all over the state, and the hopes 
of the Convention to finda better way to 
minister to them. 

The meeting closed with Dr. Brigham 
pronouncing the benediction. 

Deane W. Lumsden. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The annual meeting 
of the National Me- 
morial Church on 
Wednesday evening, 
May 9, was well at- 
tended and recorded 
a year of real achieve- 
ment and, better than 
that, of fine spirit and courageous purpose. 
In the absence of the moderator, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, who, as Superintendent 
ot Schools, was officiating at the dedication 
of the Taft Junior High School that eve- 
ning, Major Gilman W. Smith presided. 
The treasurer’s report showed that prac- 
tically all obligations had been met, in- 
cluding the General Convention quota in 
full. ‘There was a small operating deficit 
of about $100, more than accounted for by 
the unusual expenses for fuel oil during 
the coldest winter that Washington has 
known in a generation. The cost of fuel 
exceeded the normal budget estimate by 
$176. The most significant feature of the 
report was that individual budget pledges 
were paid practically in full, a fine record 
of loyalty in these times. 

Last CGctober the church was threatened 
with a deficit of $445, after various econo- 
mies had been effected, because of the re- 
duction which the Convention Trustees felt 
obliged to make in the appropriation 
toward maintenance. The subsequent re- 
duction of the Convention quotas from 5 
per cent to 3 per cent offset part of that, 
and the balance, about $300, was met by 
special contributions. Jt was this devo- 
tion that made possible the creditable 
financial showing. It represented a de- 
termined purpose that the distinctive 
function of the National Memorial Church 
should be fulfilled, viz., that ‘‘it shall rep- 
resent the entire denomination in the 
spirit of its administration. It shall set an 
example of well-ordered worship, effective 
preaching, rational and devout religious 
education, missionary zeal, and devotion 
to good works.”’ 

A further practica! evidence of loyalty 
is afforded by the financia] report ot the 
General Convention for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1933, presented in the Year Book 
for 1984. It shows that the amount con- 
tributed in that year to the work of the 
General Convention by the National 
Memorial Church was exceeded by only 
four other churches, all much stronger in 
numbers and financial resources. This is 
said in no spirit of boasting or ot disparage- 
ment. Many a strong church is tempora- 
rily unable to give according to its habit and 
desire. Itis said only by way of emphasiz- 
ing the purpose, at no small sacrifice, of the 
constituency of the National Memorial 
Church, at this time of all times, to dis- 
charge their responsibility as the partner 
of the General ‘Convention in helping to 


maintain worthily the nationally repre- 
sentative church of the Universalist fel- 
lowship. 

The work ot the church office, in charge 
of Miss Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assistant, 
greatly increased during the year, due in 
large part to the substituting of mimeo- 
graphing for printing in the parish ac- 
tivities. A tota! of 20,985 pieces of typed 
or mimeographed letters, programs, re- 
ports, articles, ete., was put out by the 
office. Over 300 callers came to the office 
on business or seeking help, and 175 sight- 
seers were shown over the church. 

“In the church school,’ Miss Bonner 
reported, ‘‘definitely better teaching is 
being done; the teaching materials are 
better than ever before and the regularity 
of attendance of the teachers has meant 
better religious education. A plan to en- 
courage the religious observance of Sun- 
day whether children could be present at 
church school or not has been worked out, 
with special home lessons, this year.” 

The Ladies’ Aid Association, in. addition 
to a generous direct contribution to the 
church treasury, looked after the cleaning 
and other details ot church housekeeping. 
The Mission Circle met its missionary ap- 
portionments in full and carried on a fine 
educational program at its monthly meet- 
ings. The W. E. D. O. Circle, a group of 
business and professional women, assisted 
in the work of the Mission Circle and 
Ladies’ Aid, and engaged in a study of 
Taylor’s “Christianity and Industry in 
America.”” The Optimist Club rendered a 
social and cultural service. The Y. P. 
C. U. and the Boy Scouts had a particularly 
successful year as parts of the broad re- 
ligious education program of the church. 
The plan of having an usher conduct 
groups of visitors over the church after 
Sunday morning service again proved to 
be an acceptable service. 

The church has been identified with 
community welfare work through Dr. 
Perkins’ service as president of the Wash- 
ington Council of Social Agencies and as 
chairman of the Board of Managers of the 
Associated Charities. He is also chairman 
of one of the sub-committees of the Budget 
Committee of the Community Chest. 
These offices have involved many impor- 
tant policy-making conferences with the 
Board of Public Weltare and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Following are extracts from Dr. Per- 
kins’ report as pastor: 

“The Visitors’ Register shows 400 signers 
during the year ending May 1, about the 
same as in the year previous. 
visitors, especially those at our Sunday 
services, registered, the number would be 
much larger. It is safe to say that even in 
these days, when not so many tourists are 
coming to Washington as tormerly, 600 


If all the 


visitors have come to the church on Sun- 
days and week-days. I am still impressed 
by the number of Universalists in various 
parts ot the country who count a visit, 
often for the first time, to their ‘other home 
church’ as one of the things to be done in 
Washington. 

“The week-day visitors are not all sight- 
seers. Late one afternoon I chanced to 
meet a stranger coming out of the church. 
As I introduced myself to her, she said: ‘I 
am glad of this opportunity to express my 
thanks for your open door. I orten come 
in on my way home, atter a weary day, to 
reiresh myseli in the quiet and beauty of 
this church.’ I am glad that we can add 
this wayside ministry to the more formal 
ministries of our Sunday services. 

“The worshiping congregation is the 
vital and vitalizing heart of our life as a 
church. The figures show that the at- 
tendance runs, with some fluctuations, 
about the same as last year. In this con- 
nection I should like to repeat what I said 
in my report two years ago concerning the 
definite ideal that controls our services of 
worship. It is that of uniting freedom to 
think and to change one’s thinking with 
loyalty to the permanent values ot Chris- 
tianity that abide through all change of 
thought. It is that of joining the cultivat- 
ing of the spirit of worship through time- 
hallowed forms of devotion with the in- 
tellectual integrity which makes a liberal 
church. I believe that the National 
Memorial Church is doing a real service in 
demonstrating the vitalizing power of such 
a union of what many people regard as 
mutually exclusive attitudes, tor it is the 
one thing more than any other that is a 
matter of comment by visitors and regular 
attendants. In such a service the sermon 
has a central place, but central in the high 
sense that in it the service as a spiritual 
unity culminates.’ 

“During the four years since the church 
was dedicated we have suffered severe 
losses by death and removals. Removals 
seem to be a regrettable characteristic of 
Washington life, which present conditions 
have intensified. But others have come in, 
not to take the places of those gone, but 
to make their own places. We have at 
least held our own, and that is not a little 
in these days. And we could not hold our 
own if we were not going ahead. Life isan 
ascending slope, and a stationary body 
rolls back. I believe that we have more 
than held our own in the things that count 
most—in the purpose that makes us Chris- 
tians, in the faith that makes us Univer- 
salists, and in the spirit of that true wor- 
ship that nourishes a sense of the presence, 
will and companionship of God.” 

Officials elected were: Moderator, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou; secretary, Milton E. 
Vollmer; treasurer, Milton B. Granger; 
Board of Management for a four-year 
term, Gilman W. Smith and Elwood J. 
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Way, and for three years to fill a vacancy, 
Ralph C. Staebner; representatives of the 
General Convention on the Board of 
Management, Victor A. Friend, Dr. Roger 


F. Etz, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Dr. Fred C. 


Leining, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon; regis- - 


trar, Eleanor Bonner; trustees, Elwood J. 
Way, Roger F. Etz. 


Massachusetts Letter 


Having pretty thor- 
oughly cleared up and 
organized the business 
which resulted from 
the annual meeting of 
the Convention in 
Lynn, the office force 
of the State Superin- 
tendent is turning to 
plans for such summer 
services as are held throughout the state. 

At Oxford, in which place all Universal- 
ists have a deep interest, services are again 
this year to be in the care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley of Peabody. Dr. Huntley’s first 
service in the old church of Hosea Ballou 
and Clara Barton will be held on July 29. 
He will continue there through August. 
The Convention is doing much this spring 
to improve the appearance and condition 
of the property. The church building is 
receiving a fine new coat of paint. The 
horsesheds at the rear, no longer needed, 
and somewhat of a fire menace in this 
cigaretle-smoking era, have been removed. 
The little store building on the church lawn, 
between the church and the side street, 
has also been rolled away. These im- 
provements will add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of this historic church. 

In West Haverhill the Convention has 
arranged for five services, July 8 to Aug. 5 
inclusive. Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Ames- 
bury and Kingston, N. H., will be the 
preacher. Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn of 
Groveland, long the soloist at the First 
Church on Kenoza Avenue, Haverhill, will 
again have charge of the music. Mrs. 
Flinn’s son, Joseph, Jr., will serve as or- 
ganist. The property at West Haverhill, 
like that at Oxford, is in the hands of re- 
pairmen. Newstepsare being constructed 
and the roof will be made whole. There is 
a historic feature to the services at West 
Haverhil! this season, which is to be noted 
on one of the summer Sundays. The 
present church building formerly stood 
farther down on Broadway, at the junction 
of Magazine Street. in 1834 it was taken 
down, removed to the present lot on Broad- 
way near Lake Street, and re-erected. This 
church formerly owned a parsonage which 
stands near by, and the settled pastor had 
an extensive parish. For many years 
there was an active Universalist church at 
Ayers Village, and the two places were 
united under the care of one man. 

Rev. Otto Lyding, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Nashua, N. H., will again 
be the summer preacher in Chatham. Mr. 
Lyding’s services are greatly appreciated. 
During the winter and spring the Universal- 
ists and Methodists have been closely 
associated in church activities. Rev. 


Mr. Carter of the Methodist church 
works devotedly for the united influence 
of the churches of Chatham. Anyone who 
knows anything about the Chatham 
church knows Dr. Minnie G. Buck, the 
organist, and her daughter Josephine. 
The daughter was recently married to Al- 
bert A. M. Ivanoff, a native of Bulgaria. 
Mr. lvanoff is a student at Andover-New- 
ton Theological School, and Dr. Dwight 
Bradley of that school, well known to all 
Universalists in these parts, was the officiat- 
ing minister. Mrs. Ivanoff is a graduate of 
Boston University, and is teaching in 
Chatham. Mr. Ivanoff, a brilliant student, 
at home in the literature of five languages, 
expects upon completing his school work 
to enter the ministry of the Congregational 
Church. } 

In the eastern part of the state, on Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod, a number of our 
churches continue services right through 
the summer. In fact the summer time is 
the big season for these churches. Rock- 
port, Annisquam, Gloucester, West Glouces- 
ter, Orleans, Yarmouthport, Hyannis, and 
Eastham are of this group. 

The church in Plymouth will continue 
its services up to the first of August. The 
parish recently, after due consideration, 
voted to accept an invitation to merge 
with the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
the fall. Rev. E. L. Houghton, who has 
been in charge of the Universalist church 
for several years, will retire with the close 
of July. The Universalist parsonage 
property, by the conditions upon which it 
was given to the use of the Universalist 
minister as a home, will revert to the heirs 
of the donors. The other church property 
will be turned to the State Convention. 

At the annual meeting of the Community 
Church in Danvers, recently held, reports 
of clerk and treasurer showed the past year 
to have been marked by great success. 
Charles E. Trask, treasurer, reported all 
bills paid. ‘The young minister, Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell, was enthusiastically chosen 
pastor for the next year at a salary three 
times the amount he has received in the 
year just closed. The new board of mana- 
gers for the year consists of William Cann, 
James W. Bates, H. S. Prince, Charles E. 


Trask, Mrs. William Garvin, Mrs. Clar- 


ence EK. Chapman, and Miss Emily Gowell. 

The Leader last week carried a brief 
item about the burning of the mortgage 
on the parsonage property in Marlboro. 
Rey. E. V. Stevens is the minister in MarI- 
boro, and the fine work done under his 
pastorate has resulted in this achievement. 
For the ceremonies Mr. Stevens had 
erected an altar of horseshoe pitching 
stakes (readers of the Leader know that 


Mr. Stevens has a wide reputation as a 
pitcher of horseshoes), and upon this altar 
the discharged mortgage was given to the 
flames. For the amusement of the group 
an image of “‘Old Man Depression” was 
next consigned, and then, to make sure of 
future prosperity, the church ‘‘knocker’’ 
was cremated. During Mr. Stevens’ time 
$1,600 of indebtedness on the Main Street 
property incurred by the fire of 1925 has 
been paid. Over $350 has been paid on the 
parsonage and the final annual payment of 
$384 to the Cooperative Bank has freed 
the property. Rev. Mr. Gesner of the 
Unitarian church and Rev. Mr. Bullock, 
neighbors of Mr. Stevens, expressed their 
joy at the achievements of the Univer- 
salists. 

Dr. Lowe closed his pastorate at the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston with 
the service on May 27. On Monday eve- 
ning, May 21, a large group of parishioners 
gathered uncer the auspices of the Miner 
Charitable Society for a reception to Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowe. A greatly enjoyed pro- 
gram of songs and readings was presented. 
Mrs. John W. Leavitt, president of the 
Miner Charitable Society, presided. Dr. 
Charles U. Mayo, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee of the society, spoke of Dr. 
Lowe’s achievements and presented to 
Dr. Lowe a check to cover the salary for 
June, a month which has been given to 
him as a vacation. Mrs. Mayo, on be- 
half of many friends, presented Mrs. Lowe 
with a bag of silver coins. It is reported 
that the bag held $110. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe have gone to their summer home at 
Round Pond, Maine. As in the past 
several years, Dr. Lowe will preach in the 
little “Brown Church” in Round Pond 
during July and August. 

The State Convention is to take charge 
of the Sunday services at the Church of 
the Redemption during June, furnishing 
the preachers for the four Sundays free of 
expense to the Second Society. Dr. 
Coons will preach on June 3, Rev. F. W. 
Gibbs, Convention president, will have the 
service on June 10, and Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, pastor of the First Parish in Mal- 
den, will be the preacher on June 17. The 
speaker for June 24 will be announced !ater. 

The Unitarian May Meetings brought a 
large number of visitors to Boston last 
week, both Unitarians and Universalists. 
In the company were, naturally, many 
ministers. Some of these called at the Super- 
intendent’s office to inquire about vacant 
pastorates. There was just one answer to 
all, there is not at this time a pastorless 
parish of ours in the state. This may show 
a good condition from one point of view, 
but it is not so good from another angle. 
Hereabouts are several unemployed minis- 
ters, not all of advanced years, ready for 
work and anxious to be at their particular 
task. They are not asking for large re- 
muneration. They will gladly consider 
even a modest wage rather than to be, with 
fine experience and excellent equipment, 
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amongst the unemployed. In the hope 
that these words may fall bneeath the 
eyes of some genuine Universalists beyond 
the narrow bounds of the old Bay State and 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Samuel T. Cushing is president of 
the Cosmopolitan Club of Montclair, 
N. J., a unique group of 500 men of twen- 
ty-seven nationalities. 

Charles B. Pinney of Stafford Springs 
was re-elected a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House at the recent meeting of 
the Connecticut State Convention. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
delivered the Memorial Day Address at 
North Easton, Mass. 


Rev. Cornelius A. Greenway of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has succeeded in selling 1,103 
pounds of elephant steak to his congrega- 
tion. 


Rey. John M. Foglesong of Providence, 
R. I., is receiving the strong backing of 
brother ministers during his convales- 
cence from a major operation. Pastors of 
Methodist, Congregational and Unitarian 
churches will supply for him, the Congre- 
gationalist coming with his entire con- 
gregation for the last Sunday of June. 
Mr. Ellenwood preaches June 3. 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl conducted the 
service and preached the Memorial Day 
sermon at the Bulfinch Place Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Boston, on Sunday, May 27. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D.D., pastor. The annual all day meeting 
and luncheon of the W. B. S. was held in 
the church parlors with thirty-two at the 
luncheon and thirty-nine present for the 
business meeting. Dr. Lobdell was guest 
of honor and led the devotions. Mrs. 
Harriett Woodward presided. A large 
group of Y. P. C. U. members held an out- 
ing at Lincoln Woods on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. Following the evening lunch 
devotional services were held atop a big 
rock, with Raymond Stevens, devotional 
superintendent, in charge. Later, upon 
invitation, the group Joined a group from 
the Arnold Mills Methodist Church in their 
evening service. Several from Murray 
Church attended the Universalist pilgrim- 
age to Abington. Most of the organized 
Sunday school classes have finished their 
season and annual meetings and luncheons 
have been held. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. Nine new members were received 
into fellowship at Easter. An entertain- 
ment in the form of a district school and 
singing schoo! given by fifty members of 
the church school under the direction of 
the superintendent, Mr. Harold S. La- 
tham, proved a tremendous success both 


be the means of putting some idle Uni- 
versalist churches into service, they are 
here set down. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


socially and financially. There was 
“standing room only”’ and the profit to the 
church school treasury is more than $80. 
(This in spite of the fact—or perhaps be- 
cause of the fact—that admission was 
only 25 cents!) Mr. Latham reports a 
steady growth of attendance in the church 
schoo! in recent weeks. A sustained at- 
tendance of 100 pupils is the goal set for 
the month of June. Seventeen members 
of the church school board met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Garner for the regu- 
lar monthly supper meeting last week. 
Plans are progressing for Children’s Day, 
a church family picnic in June, and the 
sending of a delegate to the Murray Grove 
Conference. A May Breakfast and Pag- 
eant of Shawls from Many Lands was the 
feature of last month’s Women’s Guild 
meeting. The organization made a gift of 
$200 to the church treasury. An automo- 
bile ride to the Universalist church at 
Middletown arranged by the Guild May 
17 proved a delightful occasion. Twenty- 
seven attended, each paying a _ dollar. 
Cars were provided by interested members. 
The women of Middletown were most 
graciously hospitable. The local women 
were invited to visit the beautiful estate of 
the Clemsons, Middletown Universalists, 
whose Japanese gardens are among the 
most beautiful and famous in the United 
States. The contact between the two 
women’s groups will be maintained, the 
Middletown women driving to Newark in 
the autumn. Mrs. Charles A. Latham 
was elected president of the Women’s 
Mission Circle at the annual meeting in 
May. The group plans a shore ride (and 
swimming party) with the summer home 
of Miss Saida Krementz as the destina- 
tion, June 7. Mrs. Fred Carver of Short 
Hills entertained at a garden card party 
for the organization May 23. A commit- 
tee has recently been appointed for the 
observance of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Universalism in Newark. A 
centennial celebration will be held in Oc- 
tober, with a view of stressing the impor- 
tance of liberal religion in a community 
such as Newark. 

VISITATION DAY AT |DOOLITTLE 

HOME 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested to join the annual pilgrimage to 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons in 
Foxboro, on Tuesday, June 5. This is 
known throughout our denomination as 
Visitation Day, when hundreds come from 
far and near to visit the Home and make 
their contribution to its welfare. 

There will be speaking and music at 
10.30 at the Bethany Congregational 
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Church, followed by a box luncheon at. 


12.30. Coffee and tables will be provided 
without charge. 
invited to visit the Home and inspect the 


luxurious quarters which are provided for 
the comfort and happiness of the residents. | 


Tea will be served by the Board. 
This is always a happy occasion, and it 


is hoped that a large number will gather 


here to enjoy a friendly visit and accept. 
the hospitality of the Home. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D. D., is | 
minister. of the Old South Church (Con- | 


gregational), Boston. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., is Secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention 
and General Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Secretary of 
the New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity in Union Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of ‘Moral 


At 2.80 o’clock, all are 


Man and Immoral Society,” “Reflections — 


on the End of an Era,”’ and other books. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SQ- 
CIETY: 


The Universalist Historical Society met. 
in Crane Chapel, Tuesday, May 22, at 
3 p.m. The president, Mr. Hosea S. Bal- 
lou, presided. Reports were given for the 
treasurer by the secretary, Mr. Sears. 
Dr. Lee 8. McCollester made a report as 
librarian, and especially stressed the plan 


to use one of the rooms in Miner Hall as | 
an historical exhibition room. The coliege 


allows this use of the room, and the plan 


is for the Historical Society to fit it up | 
The society | 
has a Jarge number of photographs, manu- 


with necessary equipment. 


script letters, interesting books and other 


material which should be on view to the | 


general public. 

Dr. T. A. Fischer of New Haven gave a 
talk emphasizing that there is great need 
that we of today should remember the 
fathers of old, understanding fully their 
contributions and what they dared in 


order to present our faith to the world. | 
The responsibility we owe to the past is | 
not that we repeat their work, but that | 
with what they contributed we go on to | 


earry their spirit and method into the new 
times. It is good for us to remember the 
great men of our faith, but it is better for 


us to give our lives to a new service to the | 


present age. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, Su- 
perintendent of Churches in New Hamp- 
shire, spoke on Caleb Rich and Universal- 
ism. He urged that Caleb Rich was prob- 
ably as much a maker of Universalism as 
John Murray. He gave the first statement 
of faith, and it probably is from him and 
his faith that Hosea Ballou got much of 
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the impulse and liberal spirit that he later 
expressed. Mr. Bradley enlarged upon 
the work done by early Universalists in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, saying 
there was more activity along the Con- 
necticut River, and by men who afterwards 
were the great leaders of our denomination, 
than in any other region. Mr. Bradley has 
been making special studies of historical 
Universalism and is collecting material to 
be handed on. 

Rey. Charles Pennoyer, State Superin- 
tendent of Vermont, spoke also of Uni- 
versalism in Canada, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and Vermont. Having heen a minister for 
several years in Halifax, he had become 
fully acquainted with the liberal move- 
ment in that region. He also enlarged up- 
on the activities of Vermont in the early 
period of Universalism. 

The officers of the society were re- 
elected for the coming vear. 


CONNECTICUT EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING 


The Executive Board of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention met in New 
Haven, Monday, May 21, and took action 
upon important recommendations reterred 
to it by the recent convention, and also 
made certain appropriations, some of 
which may prove of general interest. 

Recommendation 9 provided for ‘‘the 
appointment by this Convention of a Com- 
mission on Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work, whose duties it shall be 
to render any possible assistance to our 
church schools and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Unions, and to bring to the attention 
of the Convention, at its annual sessions 
and mid-year meetings, the work which is 
being done by these important divisions 
ot our church, that there may be a clearer 
understanding and closer cooperation in 
our common task.” 

Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Mr. 
Arthur I. Olson of Danbury, and Mr. John 
E. Wood of New Haven, were appointed 
to this commission. 

The Convention, and the Board, showed 
its vital interest in religious education and 
young people’s work by another action, 
following an established custom. It will 
finance, to the extent of $35 each, usually 
enough to cover expenses, two members 
from each Universalist church school in the 
state who shal! attend any summer school 
or institute of religious education. It will 
also give $20 to each Y. P. C. U. in the 
state towards the expenses of any delegates 
it may send to the national convention at 
Murray Grove. 

For the Japan Mission $500 was ap- 
propriated; $200 was given to the General 
Sunday Schoo] Association; $75 will he 
given the Connecticut Council of Churches 
and Religious Education; $40 will help to 
support the fine educational work of the 
Connecticut Temperance Union. A new 
appropriation this year (though a feature 
some years preceding) was a contribution 
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of $10 to the General Theological Library 
of Boston, in appreciation of its free service 
to the ministers of New England. 

The Convention will continue to send 
The Christian Leader to the twenty-four 
Y. M. C. Avs and Y. W. GC. A.’s in’ Con- 
necticut. 

The following persons will be the official 
representatives of the Convention on the 
board ot the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education: Revs. 
Harold H. Niles, Delmar E. Trout, and 
Harry Adams Hersey, and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning and Miss Martha Fischer. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* * 


MAINE FERRY BEACH REUNION 

Tuesday evening, May 8, about a hun- 
dred people gathered at the Winthrop St. 
Universalist Church, Augusta, for the 
first Maine Ferry Beach Reunion. They 
were welcomed by the pastor, Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, and his aids, and ushered into 
the pariors. Here a collection of snapshot 
books and official pictures of Institutes 
and Conventions covering a period of about 
twenty years aroused much interest and 
provoked many laughing reminiscences. 

The Winchester Club of the church fur- 
nished a delicious repast, during which 
there were songs and happy greetings as old 
friends renewed acquaintance and picked 
up the news about absent members of the 
Ferry Beach family. Dean Wheeler of 
Oakland was song leader. Miss Edith 
Newman of Augusta presided at the piano. 

A roll call showed ten from Auburn, five 
trom Dexter, six from Norway, nine from 
Oakland, nine irom Pittsfield, one from 
Portland, five from Rockland, one from 
Kent’s Hill (Mrs. Kenniston, who was so 
long a matron at the beach), twenty-one 
from Waterville, two from Yarmouth, three 
from Nashua, N. H., and the rest from 
Augusta. 

Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth 
proved as usual to be a witty and happy 
toastmaster, introducing Charles Pomeroy 
of Auburn, the Rev. Will Kelley of Oakland, 
Mrs. Ruth Dudley of Dexter, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Metz of Dexter, who spoke appre- 
ciatively of the opportunities, inspiration, 
and instruction afforded at the various 
Institutes. William Metz of Lewiston and 
Frederick Folsom of South China told of 
the recreation and the friendships which 
tied them in loyalty to Ferry Beach. Rev. 
A. A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., brought 
programs of the meetings at the Weirs 
which were the forerunners of the Ferry 
Beach meetings, and challenged us all to 
have the same loyalty and willingness to 
sacrifice for our church as did those early 
pioneers, to whom he paid such a fine 
tribute. 

Words of tribute were spoken for Dr. 
and Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Miss Blanchard and 
many others whose work for and presence 
at Ferry Beach will never be forgotten by 
those who met them there. 

Movies and stunts by the various groups 
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were followed by an impressive and inspir- 
ing Friendship Circle, led by Rev. Weston 
Cate of Auburn. 

It was voted to hold another reunion 
next year. From this gathering came 
abundant evidence of the value of Ferry 
Beach. Eloquent and convincing testi- 
mony of the inspiration, education and 
lasting memories of classes, lectures, grove 
meetings, services at twilight on the 
beach or in the grove, and the social 
gatherings in the Rowland which had come 
to.many aroused anew our desire to go 
again to ‘““Dear Old Ferry Beach.” 


ES * 

RECEPTION TO DR. AND MRS. 
LOWE 

On Monday evening, May 21, the 


parishioners of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, gave a delightful reception 
to Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 
In the receiving line with Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe were their son, John Smith Lowe, 
Jr., and his fiancee, Miss Carol Leatherbee 
of Newton. 

The parlor was gay with spring flowers 
arranged by Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

At the close of the reception, Mrs. John 
W. Leavitt, president of the Miner Charit- 
able Society, gave a brief history of the or- 
ganization, which will very soon celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary. She then 
presented Mrs. Charles U. Mayo, who, in 
fitting and sincere words presented a purse 
to Mrs. Lowe in appreciation of the willing 
and gracious service she has at all times 
rendered the church. Mrs. Lowe responded, 
expressing her deep gratitude for the gift 
and for all the kindnesses shown her. 

Dr. Charles U. Mayo then gave a reswme 
of what Dr. Lowe has done for the church 
in his six years of devoted service, and pre- 
sented him with a check. 

An entertainment followed, with Mr. 
Thomas W. Landers, the organist of the 
church, at the piano, accompanying Mrs. 
Green in a group of songs. Mr. Walter 
Gile gave some enjoyable recitations. 

In the Community Room, which ad- 
joins the parlor where the reception was 
held, a committee under the leadership of 
Mrs. Bessie Whitcomb served refreshments 
of fruit punch, coffee, sandwiches, cake and 


ice-cream. 
* * 


DR. JAMES M. PAYSON CELE- 
BRATES &6th BIRTHDAY 


Dr. James M. Payson, one of Canton’s 
most beloved residents, celebrated his 
eighty-sixth birthday at his home, Friday, 
when many friends came in and found 
both Dr. and Mrs. Payson spending a 
quiet, happy day with their memories of 
the past and the ever unfolding story of 
the present coming into the future. At 
this time there was a note of sadness in 
the voice of the good Doctor as he recalled 
that his friend of many years, James Paul, 
was not with him. Mr. Paul passed on 
during the late March days and would 
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have, had he lived, been ninety years on 
Friday, Dr. Payson’s birthday. 

A native of Maine and of Revolution- 
ary stock, Dr. Payson made his way up 
by his own efforts, grasping as it were the 
skirts of happy chance and buffeting the 
storms ot circumstance. He graduated 
from Canton Theological School in the 
seventies, and married Miss Flora Bassett, 
a member of an esteemed Canton family. 
He occupied pulpits in the Middle West 
and came back in the nineties to assume 
the pastorate of the First Universalist 
Church of Canton, serving there many 
years. After the establishment of the 
State School in Canton he became a mem- 
ber of its faculty and its secretary, hold- 
ing those positions to very recent years. 

And Dr. Payson has been the writer, 
the historian—has told with his pen a most 
delightful story of Canton, a work that 
will some day be published. Dr. Payson 
has always been interested in Canton 
and its affairs, long has been a member of 
its school board. But the story is long and 
would require a volume to do justice to 
this charming Christian gentleman who is 
at the sunset of a most eventful life. There 
are no shadows, only the roseate western 
horizon appears with its visions of happi- 
ness in the change-——Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p.m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13830 likocycles. 

* * 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


Official Call 


The 97th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
ehurech of Harrisville, Wednesday, June 6, 1934. 
The session will be called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
re 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Iowa Universalist Convention will hold its 
92d session on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
June 6, 7 and 8, 1934, in the Universalist church in 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and such additional business as 
may legally come before it. Each church is entitled 
to five delegates and one irom each auxiliary society. 


Dr. C. L. Seott of Peoria, Ill., will be the speaker 
Wednesday night and Dr. Frank Adams of Oak 
Park, IIl., will be the speaker Thursday night. Send 
names of delegates to the secretary, Miss Elva 
Tucker, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
eee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Universal- 
ist Church, Bangor, on Tuesday, June 5, 1934, at 
1 p.m., D.S. T., for the examination of Mr. George 
Douglas Frazier ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
fy 3 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Central Committee of Fellowship granted 
dual fellowship to Edwin M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, 
Va., on May 11, 1934. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
cee 

CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship granted to Rev. Thomas Fenwick 
Lund of Corona, Calif., May 9, 1934. 
mr 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. A. Norwood Foster granted a letter of trans- 
fer to the Massachusetts Convention. 
C. D. Newton, Secretary. 
ee 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Central Committee of Fellowship dismissed 
with recommendation, at his request, Rev. T. An- 
drew Caraker. 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
cn Ik 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 


The 46th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church (Inc.) 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, July 4-8. This meeting is called for the pur- 
pose of receiving reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of legal business, including amendments to 
the Constitution as follows: 

To amend Article I (Name) to read: ‘““The name of 
this organization shall be the National Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church.” 

To amend Article IV (Officers) : 

Section 1 to read: ““The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who, together with four trustees, and 
with one director from each state union, shall com- 
pose the Executive Board.”’ 

Section 3 to read: ‘The four trustees of the Execu- 
tive Board shall hold office until the second annual 
meeting after their election, except when elected to 
fill a vacancy, the terms of two members expiring at 
each annual meeting. Said members shall be eligible 
for only one re-election.” 

Section 4 redesignated Section 5 and the present 
Section 5 redesignated Section 6. 

Section 4 to read: ‘‘The director from each state 
union shall be elected by the respective organiza- 
tions, prior to June first for the ensuing term.”’ 

Amend Section 6 by adding ‘‘with the exception 
of the state directors”’ after “‘Vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Board.” 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 
Eee 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 


Rhode Island, June 6, Harrisville. 
Iowa, June 5-7, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Eva Jewell Whitlock 
Mrs. Eva Jewell Whitlock died April 23 at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. I. M. Smiley, in Lyn- 
wood, Cal. Funeral services were held at Harford 
Mortuary April 26. A grandson, Norman Record, 
read the Christian Science service. Interment was 
made in San Jacinto Valley Cemetery. 


Eva Jewell was the youngest daughter of Rev. 
Henry and Eliza Barker Jewell, and was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 24, 1849. Her father was a 
Universalist minister and she was a member of the 
Los Angeles Universalist church at the time of her 
death. 

Miss Jewell was united in marriage to Albert S. 
Whitlock in 1869 at Manchester, Iowa, where her 
father was preaching, and the young couple moved 
to Vinton, lowa, to make their home. Here seven 
children were born and all moved with the parents 
to San Jacinto, Cal., in 1892. 

Mr. Whitlock died in 1901. After that Mrs. 
Whitlock lived for a number of years in Claremont, 
where her daughter Alda graduated from Pomona 
College in 1906. In later years she divided her time 
with two daughters, Mrs. Nellie Smiley of Lynwood 
and Mrs. Bessie Record of San Jacinto. 

She leaves three sons, John of Los Angeles, George 
of Holtville, and Tom of Calipatria, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Bessie Record of San Jacinto and Mrs. 
Nellie Smiley of Lynwood. 

Two daughters, Mrs. May Mellor and Mrs. Alda 
Augustine, died some years ago. 

She also leaves sixteen grandchildren and seven 
great grandchildren. 


Mrs. Alvira A. Swan 


Mrs. Alvira Annah Swan, daughter of John Went- 
worth and Mehitable Gurney, born Feb. 23, 1850, in 
Waldo, Maine, died May 19, 1934, after a week’s 
illness, in Lowell, Mass. She moved to Lowell as a 
young girl and married at eighteen Daniel A. Swan, 
son of Daniel Swan, one of the old-time merchants of 
Lowell. - Her husband died in 1922. She was a mem- 
ber of the First Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Swan’s eldest daughter, Vermeille Ann, was 
the first wife of the Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D. 
Mrs. Hall died in 1918. 

Mrs. Swan is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Isaac 
G. Calderwood of Vinalhaven, Me.; one brother, 
Morris Wentworth of Roberts, Mont.; two sisters, 
Mrs. Ada E. McDermid of Worcester and Mrs. 
Emma Hallett of Monterey Park, Calif.; three 
granddaughters, Miss Catherine Calderwood of 
Vinalhaven, Me., Mrs. Arthur D. Patterson of Mes- 
sina, N. Y., and Mrs. Charles V. Morris of Belmont; 
and two great-grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall and the body was buried in Lowell Ceme- 
tery, in the Swan family lot. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
ligit and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the “Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


Just off the Press ! 


The 1934 Universalist Year Book 


Contains a full report of the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention, annual re- 


ports of the Board of Trustees and the No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
Treasurer, and of the auxiliary organiza- No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
tions; also personnel of general, state and No. 3, silver 25 cents 
local church organizations, complete list No. 6, gold $1.00 
of Universalist Churches, and address list Gold wreaths $1.00 
of Universalist ministers. Price $1.15. Gold bars 70 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


By 
FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 
A beautiful sixty-four page pamphlet 


Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for oné dollar 


Order now from 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes ; ; eae 
Universalist Publishing House 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. ; 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 3 3-4.x5 1-2 inches. Ruby “clear-type,’ 16 photogravure illustra- 
tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 75 cents. 


Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 


No. 5115. 


Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
$1.75. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 5415. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
$2.00. 


Size 5 x 7 inches. 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


WINIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


No. 207k. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 
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Grackling 


They appear to have engaged a new 
man to do the coughing into the micro- 
phone at the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Sunday afternoon concerts. 
We preferred the veteran ot last year. The 
new man doesn’t take direction so well, 
frequently coming in half a step behind 
Mr. Toscanini’s beat.— Kansas City Star. 

CES 

A man bought a parrot and tried to 
teach him to talk. Going over to the bird, 
he repeated for several minutes the words, 
“Hello, hello.”’ 

At the end of the lesson the parrot 
opened one eye and answered drowsily: 
“Line’s busy.”—The Christian Observer. 

* * 

“Why, what are you crying so for, 
sonny?” asked Dad of his four-year-old 
heir. 

“T heard you say you were going to get 
a new baby, and I suppose that means 
you'll trade me in on it,”’ he sobbed.—Sam 
Hill in the Cincinnati Encuirer. 

* * 

From the little we have been able to 
gather from those who may know less, we 
believe short selling is the sale of stocks 
you don’t own when you fail to persuade 
the sucker to buy the stocks you do own.— 
New Orleans State. 

* * 

Vice Admiral Kerr (addressing the mid- 
dies of the St. Vincent): “If you are for- 
tunate enough to die while on active ser- 
vice, it provides you with a beautiful 
funeral, headed by a wonderful band.’’--— 
Chicago News. 

* * 

Judge: “Have you not appeared before 
me as a witness in this suit, madam?” 

Lady: “No, indeed! This is the first 
time I’ve ever worn it.”’—The Christian 
Union Herald. 

* x 

Reporter: ‘‘What is the professor’s re- 
search work?” 

Professor’s housekeeper: “It consists 
principally of hunting for his spectacles.”-— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Golfer (tomembers ahead): “Pardon, but 
would you mind if I played through? 
I’ve just heard that my wife has been 
taken seriously ill.”—Eachange. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘“‘Why was Solo- 
mon the wisest man in the world?” 

Sarkis: ‘““Because he had so many wives 
to advise him.” —Wise Cracks. 

* * 

He: “Will you marry me?” 

Heiress: “‘No, I’m afraid not.” 

He: ‘‘Oh, come on, be a support.’’—Cali- 
fornia Pelican. 

* * 

Charles R——— suffered several broken 
and bruised legs last night when a sled on 
which he was riding, struck a tree.-—T'roy 
paper. 
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National Church. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Service of Worship, Sunday 11 a. m. 

Other services and meetings as announced in 
the Bulletin. 

Church open daily, 9 to 5. 


THE STAFF 


Rev. Fiederic W. Perkins, D. D., Pastor. 
Church Study, Telephone, Potomac 3411. 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Pastor 

Emeritus. 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, Pastor’s Assistant. 
1840 Mintwood Place. Telephone Colum- 
bia 3322. 
Albert W. Harned, Mus. D., Director of Music. 
1817 New York Ave., N. W. Telephone, 
National 0116. 
Robert A. Taylor, Sexton. 
1102 R St., N. W. Telephone, North 2277. 


AUXILIARY OFFICERS 


Church School, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Supt+ 

Ladies’ Aid Association, Mrs. Mina Ma- 
honey, Pres. 

Mission Circle, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Pres. 

W.E. D. O. Circle, Miss Alice C. Atwood, Pres. 

Y. P. C. U., Miss Margaret Chapman, Pres, 

Men’s Club, Mr. E. H. Schmidt, Pres. 

Optimist Club, Dr. Willard S. Small, Pres. 

Ushers Corps, Mr. Elwood J. Way, Chief 
Usher. 

Boy Scout Troop, Mr. Walter MacPeek, Scout- 
master, 


Che Universalist 
‘HMational Memorial Church 


Sixteenth and S Streets, Washington, D. C. 


By virtue of membership in their local churches, 
Universalists everywhere are Associate Members of the 


Visit Washington. 
Realize That This Church Is Yours 


THE CHURCH OFFICE 
The Church Office, in the Parish House, 16th 
and S Streets, N. W. Telephone, Potomac 
3411. Office hours, 9 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., 
except Saturday. 


CHURCH OFFICIALS 

Board of Management 
Frank W. Ballou, Moderator. 
Milton R. Vollmer, Secretary. 
Milton B. Granger, Treasurer. 
Marcus W. Lewis, Ralph C. Staebner, Gil- 
man W. Smith, Elwood J. Way, Harry Hill- 
man, Hortense Keables, Mrs. Alice C. Mc- 
Glauflin, Will L. Perham. 
Representing the General Convention: 
Victor A. Friend, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Dr. Roger F, Etz, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott. 


Deacons 


Marcus W. Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, Milton 
B. Granger, Walter E, Claflin. 


Registrar 


Eleanor Bonner 


Trustees 


Elwood J. Way, Louis Annin Ames, Dr. 


Roger F. Etz. 
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